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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—Charles S. Mellen, former President of 
the New Haven system, took the stand again before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last week at Washing- 
ton and gave such interesting testi- 
mony regarding the art of “merging” 
that he actually forced Mexico from 
the first page of the papers. Mr. Mellen placed on the 
late Pierpont Morgan the chief responsibility for the 
present condition of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., but 
believes that if Mr. Morgan had not died, everything 
would have come out right. Mr. Mellen asserted that Mr. 
Roosevelt when President had assured him that the rail- 
road’s absorption of the coastwise steamship lines would 
not be one of the Government’s accusations against the 
New Haven system, so the steamship monopoly was re- 
tained. Mr. Mellen said he contributed $105,000 to the 
Republican campaign fund and told how a Rhode Island 
“boss” received $6,000 a year “not to do anything to us,” 
how a Connecticut political leader was given $5,000 each 
session of the Legislature, how Sylvester Baxter was 
paid $384 for writing “A Prayer from the Hills’ which 
was useful in creating in Massachusetts a favorable atti- 
tude toward the proposed merging of the Bay State trol- 
ley lines, and how Dr. Wyman, a Harvard professor, was 
paid $10,000 a year to create sentiment for the New 
Haven system. Mr. Mellen affirmed that he had had 
himself indicted in the Grand Trunk affair just to save 
Mr. Morgan, who was really the responsible party, and 
as a reward for his self-sacrifice, was afterwards dis- 
missed from the presidency of the road by Mr. Morgan’s 
son, In Mr. Mellen’s opinion the head of a large corpo- 
ration like the New Haven system, provided he is ready 
to spend freely, can secure whatever legislation he desires. 
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These disclosures will bring little comfort to the hundreds 
of families the collapse of the New Haven system has 
robbed of their income or, in many cases, has reduced to 
poverty. But the ex-president’s testimony shows what a 
grave menace to our country’s liberties an uncontrolled 
monopoly can become. 

On May 20 the A, B, C envoys, the two Wilson, and 
the three Huerta representatives met on the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls in the hope of putting a peaceful 
end to Mexico’s troubles. As all the 
delegates are men of remarkable dis- 
cretion the reporters have been able 
to get little information about the results of the delibera- 
tions. On Saturday an official statement was communi- 
cated to the effect that “a favorable outlook has been 
emphasized,” but its nature was not clearly indicated. 
The delegates are said to have discussed setting up a pro- 
visional or a commission government in Mexico at once 
before the Constitutionalists could take the capital and 
start there a régime of their own. It is understood that 
President Wilson’s aim is not merely to bring about a 
temporary adjustment of Mexico’s difficulties, but to 
effect a complete reorganization of the present system of 
land-holding in the country. But the agrarian problem 
would seem to be too difficult a one even for Mr. Wilson 
to solve. The delegates are not legislators, and Mexico’s 
rights to self government should be respected. The Con- 
stitutionalists refused to send delegates to the conference, 
but three representatives of General Felix Diaz appeared 
at Niagara last Sunday evening. Recent events in 
Mexico are chronicled in another column. 


The Peace 
Conference 


Albania.—‘William reigns, but Essad rules,” seems to 
describe the situation in Albania fairly well. On May 18 
Essad Pasha Toplani, Prince William of Wied’s Minister 
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of War, resigned his office. Forth- 
with some 5,000 of his adherents who 
were in Durazzo revolted and at- 
tacked the royal palace, Essad himself firing the first shot. 
Troops then landed from the Austrian and Italian war- 
ships in the harbor to protect Prince William, and Essad 
was arrested and deported to Naples. On May 23 his 
followers, after winning a battle at Tirana, advanced 
upon Durazzo, Prince William thought it prudent to 
retire with the royal family to an Italian cruiser, and a 
parley was held. The powers that set Prince William on 
the shaky throne of Albania mean to keep him there, no 
doubt, if they can. Meanwhile his Highness finds the 
nearness of his palace to the harbor a great convenience. 
Essad Pasha, though away in Italy, appears to be the 
strong man of Albania still, for the natives are not all 
enthusiastic about the Protestant Prince who has been 
placed over them. 


Essad Pasha’s 
Revolt 


Argentina.—The Socialists have swept the capital 
(Buenos Aires), a city of a million and a quarter peo- 
ple, and the old, supposedly popular parties, the Radicals 
and the Civic Union, have been com- 
pletely submerged. With them the 
new Constitutional party, too late in 
the field, has also gone under. The Socialists will now 
have nine deputies in Congress, instead of four. Their 
vote reached 40,000. This was less than on former oc- 
casions, and at least-10,000 of the voters were natural- 
ized citizens. Such are, also, two of the deputies— 
Zaccagnini and Dickmann. Yet it is certain that Buenos 
Aires is not a Socialist city, and that the Socialists are 
anything but popular in the republic. Whence, then, the 
victory? The chief cause seems to be a popular reaction 
against the political corruption and inactivity of the older 
parties. The handful of Socialists in the legislature were 
active, and often gained some passing credit by their pro- 
tests against disgraceful misgovernment. The greatest 
satisfaction was felt over the way the elections were 
conducted. They were entirely peaceful, free and orderly, 
notwithstanding the intense excitement over the political 
issues. 


The Recent 
Elections 


Canada.—The Canadian Northern seems assured of 
the assistance it requires under the conditions fixed by 
the Government. A motion to postpone the matter for 
six months, equivalent to its rejection, 
was defeated, one Liberal voting with 
the Government, and only two against 
it. This brings the question of similar aid to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which, however, is a simple one. There 
will be no proposal of new assistance as in the case of 
the former road, but only of carrying out the agreement 
with the Laurier Government, the need arising out of the 
fact that the mountain section has cost much more than 
was estimated. Moreover, the acknowledgment that the 
section from New Brunswick to Manitoba, built by the 


Railway 
Legislation 








Government, has cost much more than was ever contem- 
plated, gives the:company another claim, since it had 
agreed to lease that part at a rental equal to the interest 
on the cost. 

An oil strike in Calgary has caused great excitement. 
For some time oil has been sought in the neighborhood 
without much success. At last the Dingman Company 
reached gas and oil, the flow being 
very considerable, and there is a pros- 
pect, it is said, that further sinking will 
produce a gusher. As it is, the company claims that the 
well will give under the pumps some two hundred barrels 
a day of a remarkably fine gasoline oil. Speculation is 
running wild. Dingman stock rose from $15 to $200. 
Other existing companies saw their stock advance pro- 
portionately, and the police had their hands full in keep- 
ing in order the crowds struggling to subscribe to new 
companies. Dealing in possible oil lands is going on 
wildly. Yet all that can be said is that, though prospects 
are good, the existence of a real field is by no means 
established. 


Oil Strike at 
Calgary 


France.—Catholics are naturally displeased with the 
results of the elections. They find some comfort in the 
success of the more conservative parties in Paris and its 
environs, though even there the 
strongholds of Socialism seem un- 
touched. In the country at large the 
extremists have made great gains. As for the three 
years’ military service law, the returns show it to have a 
narrow majority over all possible opponents, though how 
this may be modified, either by secret agreements before 
the second ballot or by future machinations, remains to be 
seen. Escape from the income tax is in doubt, but elec- 
toral reform seems safe. Reports were sent out after the 
second ballots that Royalists had voted for the most 
virulent candidates, in the idea that by enabling these to 
go their full length, they were contributing to their down- 
fall. French newspapers do not confirm this. On the 
other hand, it is highly improbable that any but the most 
absurd doctrinaires could entertain such a notion. Re- 
ports are circulating, too, of an approaching crisis in the 
Doumerge ministry. What foundation there is for them, 
or what the result of such a crisis would be, remains to 
be seen. 


Parliamentary 
Prospects 


Germany.—At the closing of the latest session of the 
Reichstag the Socialists remained seated during the read- 
ing of the imperial message, and not one arose when the 
customary acclamation, the Katser- 
hoch, was given to the Emperor by 
the President of the Ministry, Dr. 
Kaempf. The latter turned towards the Left and ex- 
pressed his regret that there were representatives of the 
realm who refuse to manifest due honor and respect for 
the head of the nation. The Socialists at this broke out 
into shouts and cries. Amid this tumult the Reichstag 
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closed. The papers in reviewing the session call attention 
to the fact that party spirit had never been so bitter in 
the German Parliament. On the other hand, they like- 
wise find fault with the Government for the events which 
led to a lack of confidence vote against the Chancellor. 
Scenes such as marked the closing of the Reichstag had 
hitherto been avoided by the Socialists leaving the hall 
before the reading of the imperial message. On this oc- 
casion, however, they purposely remained, in order to 
express in a more demonstrative way their disdain of 
the Emperor and of the Government. This is only one of 
many sensational methods by which the party is striving 
to stay the declining interest of the people in Socialism. 
Owing to the Zabern incidents its promoters have re- 
cently carried on a successful agitation in Alsace-Lorraine. 

A great number of army aviators competed in the 
Prince Henry flight contests. While from a scientific 
point of view the races may have been considered emi- 
nently successful, they demanded al- 
most each day their toll of human 
lives. No less than seven lives were 
lost during the course of the week, and many accidents 
occurred. It is evident that even the most expert avia- 
tors are far from having conquered the air. 


Military 
Aviators Killed 


Great Britain —Owing to the quarrels of the Liberal 
and Labor parties, both of which put a candidate in the 
field, the Unionists won Northeast Derby by 300 votes in 
a poll of over 16,000. As in the case 
of Grimsby, the voters seem to have 
taken little interest in the Ulster row. 
If they did, they condemned Carsonism; for, while in the 
last election the Unionist was beaten by 1,750, in the 
present one the successful Unionist polled nearly 3,500 
less than his opponents combined. At Ipswich in a poll 
of nearly 13,000 the Unionists won, beating C. F. G. 
Masterman, who, on accepting a cabinet office some 
months ago, was defeated in his own constituency by 532, 
and getting an absolute majority over Liberal and So- 
cialist of 137. Last election the Liberal majority was 
140, so that if the Ulster question played any part in the 
issue, one may presume that out of over 6,400 supporters 
of the Government some 140 are dissatisfied with their 


Bye-elections 


Irish policy. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill has passed the Com- 
mons for the last time, and will become law, whether the 
Lords reject it or not, on being signed by the King. All 
the agitation worked up by the Church 
of England had not the least power 
to check the measure. During its last 
discussion in the House of Commons some expressed their 
indignation at the clause excluding the Welsh Bishops 
from the Convocation of Canterbury. Lord Hugh Cecil 
asked whether policemen would stand at the door of 
Convocation to keep them out. Mr. Asquith replied in 
the negative; but added that, if any went in, the assem- 
blage would no longer be Convocation. A Liberal mem- 


Welsh 
Disestablishment 





ber then asked whether Convocation and all the Church 
of England were not dependent absolutely on Parliament. 
Lord Hugh and his friends expressed their indignation ; 
but the Liberal was in the right practically. 


Hungary.—The new dangers arising in the Balkans 
have hastened the passing of the marine budget. Noless a 
person than the leader of the Opposition, Count Julius 
Andrassy, expressed his conviction 
that Austria-Hungary. must have its 
fleet upon an adequate war footing. 
It is necessary, he held, that the naval sirength of the 
Double Monarchy should exceed that of the combined 
Balkan States. The land defence, he believed, must like- 
wise be made more perfect without delay. It is evident 
that Hungarian statesmen are impressed with the feeling 
that they may possibly be facing a great crisis, and that 
party dissensions must give way to patriotism. 


Facing a Crisis 


Ireland.—Mr. Asquith’s Amending Bill, the terms of 
which he has not yet specified, will be introduced in the 
House of Lords before the Bill which it is intended to 
amend has become an Act, a proce- 
dure contrary to all _ precedent. 
Should the Irish Party find it neces- 
sary to reject it, the Bill itself will be in jeopardy, and 
there is bitter complaint that the Government, through 
weakness or treachery, has placed them in so difficult a 
position. The Nationalist newspapers are unanimous in 
condemning this further concession to unappeasable op- 
ponents. The immediate consequence of the offer, and 
of the Government’s failure to prosecute the gun-run- 
ners, was an order by Sir E. Carson to perfect the prep- 
arations for war. Further importations of arms are 
announced, and these are openly distributed without 
molestation from the authorities. The Northern Whig, 
the most representative of the Orange papers, has threat- 
ened Carson, saying that he has no authority to make any 
compromise, and that their one compelling reason for 
rejecting Home Rule is that they will not submit to a 
Catholic Parliament. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that their Protestantism is the key both to the Orange 
opposition, and the Government’s tolerance of their tac- 
tics. The as yet unamended Bill passed the House of 
Commons for the third and last time, May 25, by 351 to 
274. Mr. O’Brien’s following did not vote. 

A parliamentary memorandum has been issued on the 
finance of the Home Rule Bill, based on the revenue and 
expenditure of 1913-14. The total revenue was about 
fifty-five million dollars, of which 
thirty-three millions came from cus- 
toms and excise, seven from the post- 
office, six from estate duties, and nine from income tax. 
The local expenditure was six millions in excess of 
revenue, which was a million below the Chancellor’s esti- 
mate. The net “transferred sum” under the Bill would 
have been nearly thirty millions, which with post-office re- 
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ceipts, etc., would make the total Irish revenue $36,800,- 
000. Expenditure would be $34,300,000, leaving a sur- 
plus of $2,500,000, which shows that Mr. Birrell rightly 
characterized the financial scheme as “a tight fit.” 


Italy—On May 25 the Holy Father with pomp and 
ceremony suitable to the great occasion created thirteen 
new Cardinals, of whom only five are Italians. The 
Sacred College now consists of 34 
Italian and 32 foreign Cardinals, 
giving Italy the smallest proportion 
it has had for centuries. The Holy Father has thus 
broken an old and strong tradition, thereby giving the 
world another example of his strength of character and 
breadth of view. The allocution that the Pope delivered 
in the consistory was an earnest appeal for social and 
political peace through the restoration of religion. The 
Holy Father said: 


The New 
Cardinals 


Now especially men desire peace, when class is against class, 
nations are against nations and peoples against peoples, and war 
may break out as the result of rivalries daily becoming more 
bitter. Men of distinction and force are planning for their 
nations and for humanity schemes for preventing the calamities 
of revolutions and the slaughter of war and for insuring the 
blessings of peace. This is a noble project, but their schemes 
will bear little fruit unless they insure that the precepts of jus- 
tice and Christian charity take deep root in the hearts of men. 
To-day the question whether the State or civil society be at 
peace or in turbulence is in the hands of the peoples instead of 
those of the rulers. The assistance of the Church as the guardian 
of justice and charity and the mistress of truth is the most 
efficacious for the common weal. 


The Holy Father ended his allocution by recalling that 
a hundred years ago Pius VIII returned in triumph to 
Rome after his captivity. 


Mexico.—The results of the past week’s battles and 
skirmishes have still been decidedly in favor of the 
rebels. In the fighting at Paredon two Federal generals 

The Murder of | Were killed and a great number of 

Prisoners cannons, machine guns and rounds 
by Gen. Villa of ammunition were taken by the 
rebel forces. In the flight to Saltillo the Federal General 
Osorno and his staff of thirty-two officers were captured 
and immediately executed by order of General Villa. 
This act of brutality alone would be sufficient to indicate 
the savagery of the man who has cast aside all respect 
for God or humanity. A Washington despatch to the 
New York Times says: 

The wholesale murder of prisoners by General Villa, which 
is officially announced by revolutionary agents here without 
apology or surprise, has sent a shock through the country that 
will greatly embarrass this Government in future friendly deal- 
ings with him. This slaughter might be overlooked, as his im- 
petuous proceedings in the past have been forgiven. But his 
sweeping threats of vengeance against all Spaniards who may 
fall into his hands have raised an ominous international question 
which no leniency on the part of the American Government can 
solve satisfactorily. 


As a great surprise came the news of the evacuation 








of Saltillo by the Federal troops. No battle was fought, 
and it was merely decided to abandon this important 
point without waiting for any for- 
midable force to attack it. It is re- 
ported that Huerta’s army before re- 
treating dynamited various buildings and other struc- 
tures which they evidently did not wish to be utilized by 
the foe. The latter accuse them of having likewise looted 
the city. The occupation of Saltillo by the rebels has 
advanced their line of domination by two hundred miles, 
the distance between Torreon and San Luis Potosi. To 
this place, it is thought, the Federals retreated. Shortly 
after having entered the city Villa’s army was again with- 
drawn. Only a single brigade was left to garrison it. 
The object of the movement appears to have been to take 
Zacatecas, which General Panfilo Nateria had been be- 
sieging with 8,000 soldiers. 


Saltillo Abandoned 
by the Federals 


Spain.—Those who know the popular love and ad- 
miration for St. Teresa in Spain can realize the en- 
thusiasm awakened by the tercentenary of her canoniza- 

tion. Pope Pius X has granted a 
Great Centenaries national Teresian Jubilee; and in an 
admirable encyclical His Holiness 
recalls the character and work of the great Carmelite 
mystic—her wonderful natural gifts, her extraordinary 
virtues, her religious reformation and foundations, her 
marvelous influence on Spain and on the Church. The 
celebration naturally centered in Avila, her native place, 
where her life was chiefly spent. There stand, as if she 
left them yesterday, the convents in which she lived, and 
the room in which she was born, now converted into a 
chapel. 

The seventh centenary of the coming of St. Francis to 
Spain was celebrated by a congress of Franciscan ter- 
tiaries in the Church of St. Francis, in Madrid. The 
Military Order of the Holy Sepulchre honored by their 
participation in the congress the traditional guardians of 
the Palestinian sanctuaries. In the festivities were hon- 
ored the name and fame of the great Franciscan, Car- 
dinal Cisneros, conqueror of Oran, and of St. John 
Capistran, the deliverer of Belgrade. 

Finally, there was the centenary of a priest, the 
Spanish Linnzeus, Dr. Cabrera, a prebendary of the Cathe- 
dral of Cadiz, to whom a statue is being erected in his 
native town, Chiclana. Born in poverty, he studied gram- 
mar and arithmetic by the light of the street lamp or the 
early dawn, as he sold bread in the street. He became a 
great naturalist, and a still greater priest, his virtues, 
and especially his charity, being extraordinary. In the 
stormy days of the French occupation he saved the life 
of one Governor of Cadiz from the rage of the populace, 
and the body of another from insult, after he had con- 
soled his last moments. It is told of Father Cabrera, 
that once, in time of great public need, he distributed in 
a short walk through Cadiz a salary of $2,000 which he 
had just received. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Power of Catholics 


Boasting is childish, offensive, unprofitable, easy. 
There is nothing easier except, perhaps, eating, drinking 
and sleeping. No great gift or power of any kind is 
required for boasting. A glib tongue, a wild imagina- 
tion, a shallow intellect are quite sufficient to accomplish 
it. There is a great deal of boasting at present amongst 
a certain class of Catholics. The occasion for it is the 
“Catholic Directory” for 1914, wherein the faithful are 
numbered at 16,000,000. The statement of this huge 
throng has been greeted with dissertations about the sub- 
limity of the faith, the power of Catholics in civil life, 
and so on. But what power have Catholics in civil life? 
Is it in proportion to their number or worth? Can they 
redress wrongs? Have they done so? There are wrongs 
by the score unredressed. The country is flooded by 
subsidized papers too vile for the eyes of decent people, 
wherein all that Catholics hold dear is reviled shame- 
fully. Sons of Catholic fathers and mothers, who have 
given themselves to God in a life that is a daily martyr- 
dom of work and prayer, are held up to the American 
public as lecherous rascals whose one desire in life is to 
ruin innocent souls by a base use of the confessional. 
Their very names are mentioned calumniously; the 
Master Whom they serve is blasphemed ; the Sacraments 
that they administer are ridiculed; their Protestant fel- 
low-citizens are called upon to prepare “for a coming 
revolution” which is to sweep priests and “the pagan 
dragon of the Tiber” from the world. What are the 
16,000,000 Catholics doing? Sighing in easy chairs and 
exclaiming over their tea: “How dreadful!” At least 
visible effects would lead to this or a similar con- 
clusion. 

The daughters of Catholic fathers and mothers, who 
wear the livery of Christ’s virgins, the purest of God’s 
children, women consecrated to the poor and unfortunate, 
are harried day in and day out by the vicious, scurrilous 
pens of scribes too cowardly to sign their names. Our 
devoted Sisters are painted as fallen women, hiding their 
shame under the cloak of religion. They are represented 
in pictures as victims of a tyrannous system that has been 
instrumental in stripping them of virtue and liberty. 
What have their Catholic fathers and mothers done 
about it? What have their Catholic sisters and brothers 
done? They have put their hands down into their pockets 
and paid their hard-earned money to help spread 
through the mails monstrous calumnies about their kith 
and kin; and they have smiled in contentment every time 
the paid servant of the government has delivered the 
frequent “sample copy” to them in their homes. They 
have put forth no effort to prevent the government which 
they support with their money from becoming a tool in 





the hands of blatant fanatics, for the defamation of mem- 
bers of their household. 

Did a Catholic editor calumniate a rabbi or a Metho- 
dist preacher one jot or tittle, did he revile one article 
of Jewish or Methodist belief, the whole machinery of 
state and national government would be put in motion, 
not only to forbtd his paper the mail, but to suppress it 
also, if that were possible. The Jews number something 
over a million, the Catholics sixteen millions. There is 
the difference. 

How often have we heard of late of our numerous 
Catholic Governors, Congressmen, national Senators, 
Assemblymen, state Senators? Every week some Cath- 
olic paper or other contains a partial or full list of them. 
What then? Our shame is but increased. If our votes 
are numerous enough to send these men to our legisla- 
tive halls, why is not our influence strong enough to 
prevent the daily injustices to which we are forced to 
submit. Only last year the legislature of a State with 
an enormous Cathoiic population passed a bill giving 
$250,000 to a sectarian institution of education for a 
school of forestry. The Governor signed that bill, and 
the sect is now using public money, the money of Cath- 
olics, too, to glorify itself. Not a voice was raised in 
protest. Yet that selfsame sect fairly clamors against 
Catholics and the State at the least suspicion of any 
favor to Catholic institutions. 

There is to be an exposition in San Francisco. 
one foreign country there lately came a delegate who has 
reviled our faith; insulted the Holy Father in odious 
terms; sneered at Catholics as dupes, obscurantists, dolts 
who cannot measure up to a man’s height. He is now 
in a land which was evangelized’ by Catholics and 
rejoices in Catholic traditions and in Catholic names. 
What have the great mass of Catholics done to prevent 
this outrage on our feelings? Nothing. Neither will 
they do anything. On the contrary, many of them will 
listen to the delegate’s lectures, serve on committees ap- 
pointed to receive him and apologize to their Protestant 
friends, smiling sweetly and saying: “But you know 
we American Catholics are quite different from those in 
continental Europe. What he says can not possibly be 
applied to us.” 

The spirit which prompts such words reveals one of 
the chief reasons for the weakness of 16,000,000 Cath- 
olics. They lack power because they lack union. They 
lack union because they lack spirit. Lacking spirit, they 
either take their thrashing lying down or stand up under 
it, mistaking it for an affectionate embrace. No wonder 
our priests are calumniated, our Sisters slandered, our 
Sacraments reviled. No wonder the government which 
we help to support by our money and to sustain by the 
blood of our men is made use of by fanatics, for our 
constant humiliation. All these crimes are committed 
against us because we permit them, not through weak- 
ness, but by apathy. But, then, we are 16,000,000 strong. 
Tue Epr7or. 
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This is so consoling. 
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A Canonized Teacher of Social Reform 


Saint Antoninus, the child-like, the loving, the tender- 
hearted, the giant-minded, the apostle of social works 
and the teacher of. social ethics, has again been brought 
to the special notice of the world. All the Saints were 
masters in the science of charity, but the gentle Domini- 
can Archbishop of Florence may rightly be called the 
first Christian doctor of modern economics. Though 
born in the latter half of the fourteenth century, he be- 
longs no less to our own generation. He is modern even 
in the very terms he uses. His work of Catholic reform 
has within recent years been treated by Moro in Italy, 
while his economic teachings contained in the “Summa 
Theologia Moralis”’ have been made the subject of an 
elaborate treatise by Carl Ilgner in Germany. The latest 
volume, to which we are here indebted, is that of Rev. 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., “S. Antonino and Medizval 
Economics.” 

Saint Antoninus was renowned as an author, a his- 
torian, a confidant of the Supreme Pontiffs, a counsellor 
of ailin every perplexity, and a judge from whose tribunal 
Rome permitted no appeal; but he was loved by the 
people with a special tenderness as the father of the poor 
and the friend of all in distress. Like his Divine Master, 
he was particularly fond of the little helpless children. 
He opened for them the famous Spedale degli Innocenti, 
which has been immortalized by the winsome and appeal- 
‘ng infant figures carved upon its walls by the Della 
Robbias. To aid in every form of suffering and need to 
which human nature is heir, he founded the institution 
of the Buonomini di S, Martino, “the good men of St. 
Martin.” In the days of famine and distress he might 
himself be seen leading his mule through the winding 
streets of Florence, its panier filled with food and wine 
and medicines. It were a long tale, indeed, to recount 
his works of charity. His time was always at the dis- 
posal of the poor, and his tongue pleaded for them with 
a persuasive eloquence. The very beds of flowers in his 
episcopal garden gave way to rows of vegetables for their 
empty tables. At his death he bequeathed to them his 
entire magnificent fortune, consisting of four ducats. 


It is with the Saint’s doctrine, however, that we are 


here concerned. Every theory of economics that is not 
based upon the foundation of religion is essentially 
false. It is a house built upon the sand. This truth is 
fundamental in the teaching of Saint Antoninus, as of all 
sound Catholic sociologists. Man was made for God 
alone. All material things are good and useful only in 
as far as they lead to Him. Poverty is not good in itself. 
For many it may be a source of serious danger and 
temptation; it may deprive them of the needed oppor- 
tunities of instruction and divine service, although by 
God’s grace it may, nevertheless, be turned to the soul’s 
advantage. Wealth, on the other hand, is not in itself 
evil, as radical writers claim, making, of course, an ex- 
ception in their own peculiar case. The mad accumula- 








tion of riches, however, with no ulterior moral purpose, 
such as we see taking place about us to-day, is entirely 
unjustifiable from any ethical standpoint. It is a complete 
deordination from the designs of Divine Providence in 
bestowing material goods upon mankind. 

God gave us natural riches, writes Saint Antoninus, such as 
property, cattle, food and the like; and also artificial riches, such 
as precious metals, clothing, etc., so that we might, by the appli- 
cation of them, merit eternal life. God has bestowed 
wealth on man so that he might look on Him as the Well-wisher 
of the race, might love Him, and in His name give alms to those 
in need. . . . Temporal goods are given td us to be used in 
the preservation of our lives. The object of gain is that 
by its means man may provide for himself and others according 
to their state. The object of providing for himself and others 
is that they may be able to live virtuously. The object of virtu- 
ous life is the attainment of everlasting glory—Summa Moralis, 
apud Jarrett, op. cit. 59, 61. 

Under the terms “wealth” and “riches” the author 
understands the possessions of the workingman as well 
as those of his more opulent neighbor. The main per- 
sonal object of wealth is to remove undue anxiety about 
temporal matters, so that the soul can find sufficient 
opportunity for peace and leisure, in order to communi- 
cate freely with its Creator. Greater wealth than is 
needed for the suitable comfort of its possessor and of 
those dependent upon him, and to make due provision 
for the future, can be justified only by the desire to ac- 
complish with it a greater public good. To use wealth 
according to our own pleasure or ambition, without 
reference to the Divine Will, is evidently to usurp the 
place and authority of Almighty God, Who is the sole 
absolute Owner of all created things. 

The early Christian writers looked with suspicion 
upon trade. Their difficulty was the same as that which 
arises again in our day. Shall aman draw profit from any- 
thing except his own labor? Saint Antoninus answers 
that trade whose main object is cupidity is certainly evil. 
It is justified if the trader seeks a moderate profit, “not 
as an ultimate end, but merely as a wage of labor,” to 
provide for himself and family, to aid the poor, or pro- 
mote the common good. Upon the same principle he is 
justified in taking interest. Those who are unwilling to 
work, but “directly seek by lending their money to mer- 
chants to secure an annual interest besides the. eventual 
return of an undiminished capital,’ he denounces as evi- 
dently guilty of usury. Men, however, who would other- 
wise lawfully invest their money and consequently by 
lending it lose the profit they would gain by it, are no 
less clearly entitled to a compensation. The danger even 
of losing the money which is loaned, and other similar 
reasons, he admits, suffice to transform mere barren cur- 
rency into productive capital. A moderate interest on 
money that would otherwise lie idle can likewise be per- 
mitted as an inducement for the making of loans. 

More wise than Marx in his theory of values, Saint 
Antoninus distinguishes between the natural and the use 
value of an article, making the latter dependent upon 
three considerations: the utility of the article, its rarity 
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or the difficulty of obtaining it, and the pleasure it can 
afford (69). His theory of maximum and minimum 
values is based upon the customs of the times, and is not 
to be recklessly applied under changed conditions. Like 
every Catholic moralist, he severely condemns as sinful 
trading, all monopolies formed “to preserve a fixed price, 
so as to secure an unlimited profit.” It is the duty of the 
State to see, in particular, that only a reasonable price can 
be charged for necessaries of life. In all such legislation 
the Middle Ages, under the inspiration of the Church, 
were far in advance of our modern times. 

Above all, therefore, the common good must be con- 
sulted. This, he teaches, does not consist in the abolition 
of all inequalities of wealth or station, but in observing 
the order of justice and charity, and using all creatures 
according to the end for which they were created. It is, 
therefore, incumbent on the State to prevent poverty, as 
far as possible, and to provide for it where it exists. To 
attempt to dwell upon the complete ethical code of econo- 
mics as detailed by the Saint would lead us far beyond 
our space; but the fundamental principles we have here 
reviewed may serve as a compass for our twentieth, as 
well as for the fifteenth century of the Saint. 

Josepu Huss ten, s.J. 


Catholics and the Navy 


The unveiling of a national monument to John Barry 
has, to some extent, realized Washington’s desire that a 
“suitable reward should always attend his bravery.” 
Henceforward his commanding statue in the Capital will 
recall to his countrymen, not only that this Catholic de- 
voted his “bravery” to the winning of our Independence, 
that he commanded the first ship and received the first 
commission under the Continental Congress in 1775, 
captured the first war-vessel in 1776, and was made the 
official ranking officer of the reorganized United States 
Navy in 1797, but also, that on sea and land, by voice 
and money and influence, he gave all his great skill and 
indefatigable energies to our country’s cause, and in the 
lowest ebb of its fortunes never lost hope. For a moment 
Washington saw defeat; Barry, Moylan, Fitzgerald, 
Fitzsimmons and the Carrolls never did, and this signal- 
izes their greatest service. The Roman Senate honored 
a defeated general because he despaired not of his coun- 
try. John Barry deserved that honor, and it is greater 
even than his victories. He left no descendants, but his 
name has been honorably transmitted in our Navy. 
George and Patrick Barry, and J. J. Barry of Maine, 
were distinguished engineers, the latter serving through 
the Civil and Spanish wars, and Commodore Garrett 
Barry, whose father’s faith forfeited him the earldom of 
Barrymore, worked as a boy of sixteen in the Philadel- 
phia trenches, in 1812, was purser to a score of war ves- 
sels from 1817 to 1862, and from 1863-66 Paymaster at 
the New York Navy Yard. His son, Edward B., and 
several other officers, have perpetuated the name. 





More than a dozen of Barry’s faith attained the rank 
of Admiral. The first in the order of service was Charies 
Boarman, who was brought up at Georgetown, D. C., in 
the house later occupied by the Catholic wife of Captain 
Decatur, and now the property of the University. His 
father, who had been a Jesuit scholastic at the suppres- 
sion of the Society, and his uncle, Rev, S. Boarman, S.J., 
were both professors at Georgetown when Charles left 
it to become a midshipman in 1811. On his death, in 
1879, the Navy Department issued a General Order, 
stating that Rear-Admiral Boarman, in an honorable 
service of sixty-eight years, longer than that of any other 
officer on the Navy Register, was a participant in the 
War of 1812, held many important commands through 
his long career, and as a citizen of a seceding State, 
“exhibited marked fidelity to the Union in adhering to 
the U. S. Flag.” Commanders Chatard of Maryland, 
and Semmes of Alabama, were the only Catholics among 
the many Southern officers who resigned in 1861; but 
Chatard’s immediate relatives, General Moale, Colonel 
McNally and Major Dugan, of the Army, and Lieutenant 
Moale, of the Navy, adhered to the Flag. 

A more distinguished Southerner, who remained loyal 
to the Union, was Rear-Admiral Benj. F. Sands. Ap- 
pointed Midshipman from Kentucky, 1828, he served in 
the Mexican War and the Coast Survey, 1850-1858; 
commanded the blockading squadron at Fort Fisher and 
at Galveston, where he received the surrender of the last 
armed forces of the Confederacy, and as Superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington, raised that in- 
stitution to the highest European standard. Marrying a 
Catholic, the sister of General W. H. French, U. S. A., 
he adopted her faith in 1850. His.son’s book, “From 
Reefer to Admiral,” tells the story of a man who not 
only served well his Faith and Flag, but founded a 
family for the service of both. Five have entered re- 
ligion, and six the Army or Navy of the United States. 
His son, James Hoban Sands, left Georgetown Univer- 
sity to enter the Naval Academy, whence he joined the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 1863-65, and in 
his twentieth year was twice promoted for his gallantry. 
He commanded the Scouting Squadron in the war with 
Spain, became Rear-Admiral in 1902, and Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy, 1905-7. A Southerner by birth and 
associations, he remained true to the Flag when most of 
his fellow-students joined the Confederacy. As devoted 
a Catholic as patriot, he gave two daughters to the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart, and two sons to the public 
service. His marriage to Mary Meade linked him with 
another Catholic’ family of patriotic traditions. 

An order was posted on every ship of the South Atlan- 
tic Squadron in 1863, commending the skill and valor of 
Richard Meade, Commander of the Marblehead, about 
the time that his uncle, General Meade, had turned the 
tide at Gettysburg. As Commander of the Navy Yard 
at New York and Washington, Rear-Admiral, and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Inventory, he revolutionized the in- 
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ternal administration of the Navy. His father, Captain 
Richard Meade, U. S. N., had served in the Mexican 
and Civil wars, and was the brother of the victor of 
Gettysburg, who was the only member of the family 
estranged from the Church; being too young for in- 
struction before his father’s death, he was brought up by 
his ‘Protestant mother in her faith. George Meade and 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, both leading Catholics and Revolu- 
tionary patriots of Philadelphia, who served in war and 
Congress and contributed large sums to Washington at 
Valley Forge, were ancestors of Admiral Meade. 

Admiral Wm. C. Febiger (1841-1887), a hero of two 
wars, was a convert to the faith. He married the widow 
of Lieutenant Reily, U. S. N., whose son, Lieutenant Wm. 
Reily, U. S. A., fell with Custer, 1876. Admiral Ammen 
(1836-78), one of the most active and successful com- 
manders in the Civil War, entered the Church in 1853, 
and was noted for his zeal and generosity. He wrote much 
on naval matters, and invented the life-raft now in gen- 
eral use. His son, Ulysses Grant Ammen, was Pay- 
master of the Navy, 1902-6. Admiral Beaumont (1838- 
1882) was at the capture of Vera Cruz, 1847, com- 
manded the Monitor Nantucket, and, among other ex- 
ploits, captured Fort Wagner. Admiral Franklin (1825- 
1887), who was chosen President of the International 
Marine Conference, 1889, was also a convert, and married 
the daughter of Admiral B. F. Sands. Admiral Kirkland 
(1850-1898), of North Carolina, was another distin- 
guished Southern Catholic who remained true to the 
Union, and rendered it valuable service. With them may 
be mentioned Brigadier-General Harrington, of the 
Marine Corps, whose Requiem at Washington, 1906, was 
sung by his son, Father George Harrington. 

A thrilling story could be woven about Admiral Kilty 
(1821-1879), son of General Kilty of Maryland, of dis- 
tinguished Catholic and Revolutionary stock. He, too, 
stood by the Flag, and when a mob demanded that it be 
hauled down at Baltimore, he said he would shoot the first 
man that touched it. It was not touched. Admiral Lucien 
Young of Kentucky, who was commended for “ex- 
traordinary heroism” in 1875, and advanced three num- 
bers for conspicuous conduct at Manzanillo and Havana, 
1898, died in the Catholic Faith, 1912. Among dis- 
tinguished Catholic officers of lesser rank may be men- 
tioned Commander P. C. Wederstrandt (1798-1810), the 
second student of Georgetown ; Commodore John Cassin, 
a hero of the Rovolution, and of 1812; Commander J. 
Harman Ward, the first naval officer killed in action in 
the Civil War; Lieutenant J. T. Sullivan, who fought for 
the Union in the Navy, while his father, Captain Sullivan, 
defended it in the Army; Commanders Ryan, Colohan, 
Watters, Danels and Carmody ; Captains Brasher, Fagan, 
Bates, Young and D. D. and Francis Baker, father and 
son; Commodore Bissell, in active service (1825-1872). 
and Commodore Barrett, also distinguished in two wars, 
and who, though a Louisianian, stood by the Flag. 

We have seen that Professor Boarman, who left the 








Jesuit scholasticate and taught at Georgetown, gave an 
Admiral to the Navy. Midshipman Ord, reputed off- 
spring of the marriage of George IV and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and father of Major-General Ord, had also 
taught as a scholastic at Georgetown. But the Navy 
more than compensated the Society, and even George- 
town. One of its recent Presidents, Rev. J. D. Whitney, 
S.J., had been a naval instructor, as had been Father 
James Major, S.J.; and Father Monroe, S.J., nephew of 
President Monroe, had been acting Lieutenant in the 
Vincennes when he entered the Society, 1854. 

An accurate but not exhaustive list of Catholic officers 
by Pay Inspector Furey, U. S. N., shows the vast extent 
of Catholic service on the quarterdeck; on the lower 
deck it was incomparably larger. Since Barry sailed 
the Lexington Catholics have been prominent wherever 
American decks have been stripped for action, and 
his fine declaration: “I have devoted myself to the cause 
of my adopted country, and not the value and command 
of the whole British fleet could seduce me from it,” is not 


inapplicable to them. M. KENNY, S.J. 


The Young Man in Medicine* 


With purity and with holiness I will pass my life and 
practice my art. Into whatever houses I enter I| will 
go into them for the benefit of the sick and will abstain ffom 
every voluntary act of mischief and corruption. ; 
Whatever, in connection with my professional practice or 
not in connection with it, I see or hear in the life of men 
which ought not to be spoken of abroad I will not divulge, 
as reckoning that all such should be kept secret. 


These words from the oath of Hippocrates strike the 
keynote for testing one’s fitness to enter the medical pro- 
fession. For him who finds himself attuned to them 
there is a field in medicine worth tilling. But the young 
man who thinks them a “hard saying” had better give 
up the idea of being a doctor. The medical profession 
is overcrowded ; the average earnings in it for men are 
low; competition has made physicians do deeds which 
have brought discredit upon the profession. This con- 
dition of things does not make medicine inviting to 
selfish men seeking preferment and honor. 

Quackery still exists, and the weakness of human 
nature on which quackery maintains itself will remain 
with us for all time. There is now, and always will be, 
opportunity for making money out of human frailties in 
the name of medicine, but he who does this, even though 
he have some standing, sears his conscience and outlaws 
himself from decency. For the selfish man, therefore, 
there is no place in medicine. His selfishness will bring 
him into quackery of some kind, because he will find the 
honorable road too hard to travel. But there is room for 
unselfish men who enter the profession for the good they 
can do for others. There is still opportunity for the 
development of a Pasteur. Even for men of lesser gifts 





*The fourth of a series of vocational articles. 
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there is an inviting field, but one which cannot be tilled 
without disappointment, unless in a spirit of humility for 
the good of mankind. 

With the advance of medical science the physician of 
the future will have more to do with the prevention of 
disease than with its cure. Even now much can be done 
in prevention. On this account the relations between 
the physician and the people whom he serves will have to 
be changed. People will have to employ physicians at a 
fixed stipend by the month, by the year, or for life. 
Otherwise doctors will not be able to support themselves 
and their families. 

We shall no longer need the doctor to cure us, but a 
medical director to tell us how to keep well. He will 
visit families at regular intervals, inspect their homes, 
examine into their modes of living, keep some super- 
vision over what they eat and drink, and teach the parents 
what, for the sake of their children, they should know 
about sex-hygiene. The old-time family physician will 
again come into his own, but on a much higher plane than 
before. He will know all that is to be known of the science 
of medicine, and he will be able to do all that can be done 
for the relief of human suffering, except, perhaps, the 
most difficult surgical operations. With a fixed income 
from the people whom he serves, he will be above the 
temptation of finding excuses for earning fees, and his 
best judgment unbiased, will always be at the command 
of his people. 

This, too, will keep society from falling into the grave 
error of merging the family into the community. Gov- 
ernment everywhere already is encroaching upon indi- 


vidual rights in the interest of health to the detriment of* 


the medical profession, because, however, be it said in 
truth, the medical profession has failed to appreciate its 
opportunities. Part of the blame for this lies with the 
people, because they do not properly value preventive 
medicine. Advice which protects a man from disease 
has not yet been standardized in dollars and cents. 

The physician of the future will have to be a well- 
educated man. He should have a knowledge of the 
classics as a preparation for his medical studies. Latin 
and Greek are not only necessary for a practical under- 
standing of medical terms, but train the mind for clear 
thinking. Many of our medical terms and ideas come 
down to us from the Greeks and Latins. The high-class 
physician should be able to read these ancient writers in 
their own languages. But besides giving one a better 
understanding of things, a classical education fits one 
better for recording ones thoughts. Every physician 
should be able to express himself in clear, concise lan- 
guage. The well-educated physician should also have at 
least a reading knowledge of German and French, for 
much of the literature with which he ought to be familiar 
is written in those languages. 

Therefore, let the young man who thinks of entering 
the medical profession examine himself well as to his 
temperamental, moral and intellectual fitness, and if he 





finds he has the necessary requirements let him devote 
himself conscientiously to the long and tedious task of 
equipping himself for the work. He may rest assured 
that an honorable, useful career is awaiting him. But 
if he has them not, let him take up some other career 
which will bring him more emolument under Jess exact- 
ing conditions. 
LAWRENCE F., FLick, 
Sometime Director of Phipps Institute. 


The Ozanam Association 


The question of properly caring for the growing boy 
and the young man living in the crowded quarters of a 
large city has been a problem as important as it has been 
difficult of solution. The situation in itself is most 
simple. The boy, by nature, has that healthy desire for 
amusement and recreation that must in some way be 
satisfied. The close confines of his home afford him no 
opportunities: he must go beyond it for his pleasures. 
Yet outside, the street corners and the pool rooms that 
confront him are all too many. Places of innocent 
amusement are all too few. The need for the latter has 
been great and pressing. It is to meet such a need that 
the Ozanam Association of New York was founded 
some six years ago. 

The work that the Association has done, and is still 
doing, may be briefly told. To-day it has under its care 
and control five club-houses for the sole use and accom- 
modation of Catholic boys. The club-houses, situated in 
various congested sections of the city, are open every 
evening of the week, except Sunday. Membership is 
absolutely free; any boy applying for membership, and 
meeting certain necessary, but slight, requirements, is ad- 
mitted. Boys up to the age of sixteen are classed as 
Juniors, those between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one are in the Senior section. Each section has the ex- 
clusive use of the club-house on alternate evenings. 

At the present time, approximately, 5,000 boys are 
enrolled as members of the Association, while the total 
attendance at all the clubs for the last fiscal year 
amounted to over 75,000. The membership is constantly 
increasing and the attendance becoming heavier. Al- 
though each additional club-house means great added ex- 
pense, the number is increased whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers and the occasion demands. Thus, in re- 
sponse to a great need, a sixth club-house, situated in 
the Bronx, will be opened within a short time. 

The buildings themselves, though varying in size and 
in accommodations, are practically alike. Each contains 
a gymnasium, where boys box, run, jump, and exercise 
on the rings and other apparatus; a basket ball court, 
which may be used for club meetings, debates, and other 
gatherings; a pool room, a reading room, and a recrea- 
tion room, where the boys may play the piano, sing, play 
checkers, or anything that strikes their fancy. Down 
stairs there are lockers and shower baths. Each club- 
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house has one or two paid employees, who attend to the 
cleaning, lighting and heating of the building. 

The activities of the boys are many. Athletics are, of 
course, fostered. Each club has one or more uniformed 
baseball and basketbail teams, which compete with the 
teams of the other clubs, and of outside organizations. 
The Association is represented by some of its members 
at practically every track-meet and road-run held in the 
city throughout the year. Indoor games are held by the 
Association annually at one of the armories, at which 
the boys of all the clubs compete, and to which athletes 
of other organizations are invited. . 

But the attention of the boys is by no means confined 
to athletics. Debating societies have been formed at 
three of the clubs; weekly meetings are held, at which 
various topics of the day are discussed by the boys; an 
inter-club debate, which was inaugurated last year, and 
which proved most successful, has now become a fixture. 
Classes are held in preparation for Civil Service ex- 
aminations; catechism is taught to the boys who have 
not as yet made their First Communion; smokers and 
entertainments, dances, card parties, and other affairs 
are, from time to time, arranged and given. Nor does 
the Association neglect in the least the religious duties of 
the boys. Each of the five clubs arranges an Easter and 
Christmas Communion, when the boys attend Mass in a 
body, receive Holy Communion, and return to the club- 
house for breakfast. Last Easter one thousand boys ap- 
proached the Sacraments in this manner. One of the 
clubs has been successful in arranging a monthly Com- 
munion for the boys, an idea that will, no doubt, be fol- 
lowed out by the other clubs as soon as practicable. 

The Association is governed and controlled by its 
officers and board of directors, representative Catholic 
gentlemen, some of them the founders of the organiza- 
tion, others, men who have become interested in its work 
and have given generously of their time, money and ser- 
vices in fostering and continuing it. To them are re- 
ferred the general questions affecting the policy and 
administration of the organization, and .by them are 
handled all finances. Each club, moreover, has its own 
chairman and executive committee, composed, as a rule, 
of the active workers in the club. To the committee is 
entrusted the management of the club-house, the direct 
care of the boys and the handling of the many details 
that arise from time to time. 

The men engaged in the work of the Association rep- 
resent practically every profession and every calling. 
Thus, among the officers of the society and its directors— 
and they are not merely directors in name, for they all 
are men who perform real and practical service—and 
among the active workers of the Association are found 
lawyers and doctors, the president of a bank, and the 
editor of a newspaper, business men, journalists, brokers, 
clerks and students. They are all busy, active men of 
affairs; yet they are never so busy, ‘never so active, that 
they cannot find time to attend to the work of the Asso- 





ciation. They represent many and varied types of men; 
yet, that is because of the very nature and character of the 
work itself. For the boy is a universal being, and no 
special training, no particular qualification, no unusual 
talents are required to help him and to develop him. 

The work of the Association effects results that are 
so practical and so far-reaching that it seems absolutely 
pitiable that it is not spread more widely. Yet up to the 
present New York is the only city in which an Ozanam 
Association exists. No cause, no reason, appears why it 
should be confined to New York alone. The conditions 
surrounding the boy are the same everywhere; the need 
of helping him, and of caring for him, is as great in 
Chicago, in Boston, in Philadelphia, and in countless 
other cities, as it is here. And as the conditions are the 
same, so also is the same remedy at hand. All that is 
needed is the concentrated action of a few determined 
Catholic gentlemen. Banded together, they can do in any 
city what has already been done in New York with such 
splendid success. Once they have launched the idea and 
commenced the work they will never cease their interest 
in it or abandon it, for the pleasure that it gives is so 
great, the results that it achieves are so far-reaching, that 
from beginning to end it will be a labor of love which 
they will be loath to relinquish. 

This, then, in brief, is the work of the Ozanam Asso- 
ciation. Much has been done already for the boys; rhuch 
more still remains to be done, for the possibilities of 
good are unlimited. Funds, of course, are necessary ; 
and yet perhaps even more workers are needed, active 
workers, men who will spend one evening a week at a 
¢lub-house, who will meet the boys, come in contact with 
them, and help them to progress and develop. Young 
men especially are needed, Catholic young men of this 
city. With little effort much good can be done. It is a 
fine, splendid, glorious work. The boys of to-day are the 
men of to-morrow. Are they not, then, worth caring 
for? Louts C. Haccerty. 


THE CLAY-EATERS OF THE SOUTHLAND 


Not every citizen will hazard a journey westward from 
Mobile before the break of day. Even by daylight, most 
people, except those who travel by automobile, prefer other 
routes. There was a time when bandits and outlaws dwelt in 
the woodland around. Their shades seem to haunt the hol- 
lows still. There on the left stands the tree where they 
hanged a notorious seducer. Opposite is the home of a man 
once imprisoned for murder. Again, on the left, as you cross 
the creek, is the side-path whence the winchester killed Bill 
Young. Further on is the ravine where Cazalas, the detective, 
stopped, looked and saw the muzzle of a gun in time to 
escape its contents. 

But to one who has the obligation to run the risk, inci- 
dent to an early morning journey along the country road from 
Mobile toward Mississippi, there is no doubt that peculiar 
spectacles present themselves. He will first meet a little 
caravan of wagons loaded with charcoal. He will be struck 
with wonder as the first van approaches like the leader of 
a mystic crew. He will say to himself, “Where is the driver 
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of this wagon?” Slowly, solemnly, surely, it passes him by, a 
driverless wagon like a headless horseman, in the morning 
cloud. First one, then another and another pass in *solemn 
procession. But the way they keep in line, the way the 
horses avoid collision with obstacles, tells the traveler that 
these wagons have drivers or else the horses have been 
trained to make their way to town alone. As daylight ap- 
proaches, the traveler sees a huge, long coal-bag begin to 
move. Suddenly men appear in each van. Flat on their 
backs under these sacks the drivers have lain and slept 
through the hours of the night. 

Who are they, these drivers? If he does not know them, 
and they do not know him, he may guess them by their 
old-time salute, “Who’s yer?” They are the old Alabama 
“clay-eaters,” called “Hoosiers,” probably from the sound 
of their crude salute. 

As a class these people hardly deserve the name of clay- 
eaters. But when the eye gazes on their pale, sandy com- 
plexion, it is gratifying to the imagination to hear the simple 
explanation that they eat clay. Other causes, however, such 
as consumption, poverty, even starvation, drunkenness, sleep- 
ing on ground floors in poorly roofed cabins, are doubtless 
factors in forming their complexion. 

The cases of clay-eating that have been known, are of three 
classes. Sometimes the clay is soaked in water, made into 
balls, baked in the heat of the sun, and afterwards eaten like 
cake. Cases of this kind were found at Dog River, Ala., 
about ten years ago. Again the moisture is sucked from the 
clay while the solid portion is rejected. Not long since a 
child was discovered at this operation, and the old man from 
whom this detail is had is said to have whipped the child 
and ever afterwards to have believed that the children of 
Wheelerville ate clay in this manner, but secretly to evade 
the vigilance of their parents. He argued this from the sup- 
posed premises that there was no other way to account for 
the sallowness of the children’s complexion. Lastly the clay 
is boiled into a soup or bouillon and drunk after the inedible 
portion had settled at the bottom. This last process is at- 
tributed to a well-known old woman. 

As for the name, then, it is with tribes and peoples as with 
the individual. In the life of an individual a single incident 
may give a man a nick-name. So, too, the isolated cases of 
clay-eating have given these people their nomenclature. The 
name fell in with that tendency among the more civilized 
people to catch at anything that makes them pass as a chosen 
race, and their neighbors as barbarians and savages. So 
much for the name. 

A study of the character of these people is not without in- 
terest. They have so arranged their traveling as to reach 
Spring Hill or the more civilized quarters just at the break 
of day. If you stop, look, listen, “Who’s yer?” almost 
describes them. Something of the sort is written on their 
whole physique. They look like people just come out of a 
canyon or mine, just come to light, just come to see what 
sort of thing a civilized man looks like. Perhaps they are 
as much in wonder at you as you are at them. They are 
getting as much fun in a quiet way out of your curiosity as 
you are getting out of their raggedness and awkwardness. 


Afterwards in their homes they tell with superb laughter 
how people looked at them and stared at them in astonish- 
ment. They mimic the looks, words and actions quite 
ludicrously. 


On account of their strict silence and reticence, which they 
inherit from the days when their fathers were outlawed 
leaders of banditti, they are difficult of description. But as 
Leo the Great believed, that the more beyond the reach of 
human speech a subject was, the more room there was for 
saying at least something about him, so we shall attempt to 





describe this all but nondescript clay-eater, his person, his 
home, his manners, his religion, his history. 

“Are these clay-eaters?” is the very first question asked 
instinctively by a stranger at first sight. The emaciated, 
consumptive, exhausted, care-worn, half-starved features point 
to a system gone awry with dyspepsia, a temperature lowered 
with heart-failure, or a lung power gasping for air and in- 
capable of taking in much. Everything indicates a dynamo 
too weak for the work, a resistance too heavy for the cardiac 
strings, an atmosphere too wide for the pulmonary ogenings. 

All this is painted on his face. Just imagine a thorough 
lack of expression on a sallow-yellow, or pale and deathly 
face with a pair of blue lights to indicate life, and you have 
a fair picture of his face. The cheeks are hollow. The 
mouth is partly open, enough to indicate his want of thought. 
Everything proclaims premature old age. Starvation seems 
written there, though he is not always starving. Only the eye 
is thoroughly human. An old Jesuit thought he could read 
in their faces the worst effects of crime. “I can see,” he said, 
“from their faces, that they are not immoral; they are unmoral, 
that is, they know nothing of morality.” Darwin might have 
thought that here was something to help his theory, but what 
would he conclude at hearing them say with a sweet English 
accent: “Ow hit goes,” and how “hit doesn’t work,” and how 
“hit can’t be.” 

As they pass you by, you wonder at the triple skeleton: 
the wagon of wheels and a board, the horse of skin and 
bones, and the man, all that is left of him. He has an empty 
jug, hanging anywhere on the wagon. He is not ashamed 
of it. It is part of his regalia. He reaches the town, sells 
his charcoal, makes a few dollars and spends it to fill the jug. 

The home of the clay-eater is a barn. Not a fine barn, 
however. A barn often has two stories, one for the hay. 
Would that the home of the Hoosier had an extra story; 
one for the children. But it has not. Three bare rooms, all 
on the ground floor, form the whole house. But it is won- 
derful how happy the children are, how winning, how beauti- 
ful, how fascinating. It is wonderful, too, how many of them 
can sleep soundly in a single room. But more wonderful 
still, there is always a place for a visitor or straggler. Such 
may drop in at any time. 

The hospitality of the clay-eaters is extreme. A man who 
was obliged professionally to call at one of their houses at 
eventide, said to the head of the family, “You have got me 
out here at nightfall. I can not get back. I intend to stay all 
night!” The Hoosier had nine children and a wife. There 
were but two sleeping rooms. Was he disconcerted? Not at 
all. His smile of delight was pure, simple and unfeigned. He 
gave orders for the best place for the visitor. It was evi- 
dent that he had been in this predicament before. Custom 
had made it a joy to him. 

If the whole Southland is distinguished for its hospitality, 
yet it is outside the city in the Hoosier homes that this 
kind of charity reaches its perfection. At any time of the 
day or night the veriest stranger, bedouin or ragamuffin, may 
enter a house and make himself at home. If you are well 
dressed or particularly urbane, some good dame of sixty 
years may say to you, “Sir, won’t you excuse our bare feet? 
We really have no shoes.” But there is no further objection to 
your trespassing. If you come among them at the dinner hour, 
you offend unless you take something. If you come at some 
other hour, their very instinct rouses them to throw some 
fagots on the fire that you may “take a cup of coffee.” It 
is said that in the days of their outlawed ancestors, a victim 
was never murdered in their district without first receiving a 
jollification and a first-class feast. They are thoroughly 
polite at table, eagerly listen to your conversation and desire 
no other recompense. 
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Does this community of life lead to any sort of immorality? 
If we may judge from the bad reputation they have had in 
the past, their immorality must have been hideous. But 
with the spread of the Catholic Faith among them, there has 
dawned cleanliness and morality. History repeats itself. Just 
as among the Indians, the Africans, the early Europeans, 
purity comes with faith, so, too, does it come to the 
“Hoosier,” the clay-eater. Fifty marriages have taken place 
among them in the last four years in the Catholic Church. 
They were hardly ever accustomed to marry before except 
civilly to avoid arrest. It may be safely asserted, also, that 
in proportion as the Catholic priest has found time to go 
among them, citizens have felt safer in traveling in these 
regions. More than once non-Catholics have remarked that 
with the work of the priest the whole face of the country is 
changed. 

All this is part of their history. Before the Civil War, and 
for some years after, there dwelt in this region the greatest 
bands of outlaws and bandits that ever infested this part of 
the globe. These were to some extent the ancestors of the 
present generation. The stories of the Coghlan gang and their 
cold-blooded murders have been written, and the writing 
suppressed. A young man by the name of Jesse James, a 
grand-nephew of the world-known outlaw, points to the place 
at the entrance to Wheelerville where his notorious grand- 
uncle was born. 

The intense spirit of secrecy and their horror of detectives 
may have caused the Hoosiers’ fear of religious preachers 
from without. But such people slowly, but surely, find out 
whom they may trust, the friend in need. Thirty years ago, 
a priest began his benign religious influence among them. 
With the very breath of true religion came also a better 
civilization. What changes have been wrought both civilly 
and religiously! Only a few years ago one inhabitant allowed 
his wife to die begging for a priest. He protested against 
any such intrusion. To-day that man welcomes the priest 
as his best friend. A certain house was destined for the 
murder of the pastor. To-day all the people of that house 
are Catholics. Twenty years ago, Father Wagner, S.]J., 
alighting from his buggy said to his young companion, “My 
child, if you hear a pistol-shot from within, whip the horse 
and hurry home!” “Why, Father, I shall run in and help 
you.” “No, no! If you do, there will be two deaths instead 
of one.” To-day, Father Wagner, alive in a distant town, 
hears the news that they are all baptized in that house. In 
fact, they are staunch Catholics and pillars of the Church in 
that district. The confessional has cleansed the land. The 
Sacraments are building it up anew. There is very little 
interference from the towns, on the part of any of the sects. 
There is little consolation in the work. There is some risk 
of life in it. 

Such is briefly the story of the Alabama Hoosier, the 
clay-eater. But the new generation is developing in the right 
line. The day is not distant when the Hoosiers will be on 
a par with the city folk. A few of their children have already 
settled in the cities and are doing well. They may, within 
another generation, have mingled with the élite, and their 
turn will then come to dress in silk and satin and pass for 


the fittest of our race. CLirrorp A. MCLAUGHLIN, s.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A Call to Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That was indeed an earnest and stirring “Call to Men” in 
the editorial columns of America for April 25, and it was a 
generous and chivalrous call as well, for there was no word 





relating to one of the chief causes of the lack of brave and 
good men in the world to-day, which is easily traced to the 
laék of’brave and good women. Might not an equally earnest 
call be made to the women of this great country to come 
forward and help those men to lead the lives they ought to 
lead, to raise the standard of moral living, instead of lowering 
it as they are doing by not only tolerating, but by actively 
encouraging the immoral conditions that exist at present? 
It is true, thanks to God’s mercy and grace, that there are 
still countless women who hold nobly to the highest stand- 
ards of womanhood, of wifehood and motherhood, and who, 
when one meets them, shine out in the purest light, by the 
very force of contrast with thousands around them; but there 
is no doubt that the most conspicuous type of womanhood 
to-day is one that has fallen far below the standard God in- 
tended for the lives of those to whom He entrusts His little 
ones. It is impossible for an American woman who loves 
womanhood for the sake of all that it means in God’s sight, 
to look out on the world of modern women and not see that 
it seems to be divided into two classes: those who are striv- 
ing to take the place of men in the world’s work, and those 
who are wasting their precious opportunities for good by 
leading lives that are fast undermining society. 

Can men be blamed for the shocking evils that exist to-day, 
when women not only tolerate, but make use of the divorce 
laws as they do, and thereby annihilate ail that is noblest in 
life; when they dress as they do, and encourage the plays, 
the books and the abominable dances that are among the 
greatest evils of modern life; when they set religion aside 
and give no thought to God and His laws? 

When one has lived under the influence of both Protestant- 
ism and the Catholic Faith, one sees clearly that the chief 
hope of bettering these conditions, of raising the standard 
that has been lowered, lies in the mighty power of the Cath- 
olic Church. It is the only church that fights the divorce 
laws effectively, that will not yield its high standard of 
married life, that uses the voice of authority against the other 
evils. 

It is time for Catholic women to take a strong, firm stand, 
to be as brave and courageous themselves as they wish the 
men to be, to prove to those prejudiced Protestants who 
believe that no good can exist under the authority of the 
Holy See, that it is the Catholic Church that is taking the 
lead in one of the greatest battles of all ages, the modern 
battle for purity. 

We Catholic women must show the world the beauty of 
our religion not merely by proclaiming its dogmas, but by 
nobly reflecting in our lives all we have learned from the 
wise and loving Mother who would use our example and 
influence to gather the other children she longs for into her 
arms. We must prove to Protestants that our faith is not 
all show and idolatry, and cunning and fraud, as so many of 
them honestly believe it to be. 

In the world of to-day where contrasts stand out so sharply, 
we must be models of Christian womanhood. “ No one should 
mind being told that she is “behind the age.” Thank God, 
we are. Or better, far ahead of it. Catholic women who are 
governed by the standards of the modern world are more 
guilty than any Protestant woman can possibly be because 
we have so much more light, so many more means of grace 
than she. 

In our homes we must give out our best, so that the men 
who make them and need them more than women sometimes 
realize, may love those homes so well that they will not 
have to seek happiness elsewhere. We must be brave and 
thus make our husbands so. Above all we must be what God 
intends that we should be to our children, to those precious 
souls He has committed to our care: we must be good 
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mothers. If women would stop to think of all God meant 
when He gave them the mighty power and gift of mother- 
hood, would they abuse and neglect it as they often do? 

So, in heartfelt response to that noble call for “brave men,” 
let us make, and faithfully answer, an equally earnest one 
for brave women. By fighting together, men and women, 
for all that is high and pure and true, we shall indeed prove 
to the outside world, with God’s help, that the Catholic 
Church is truly the Church that holds Christ’s promise: “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


M. M. ALEXANDER. 


The Morals of Journalists 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When in an article on “The Young Men and Journalism,” in 
a recent issue of America, I read: “The journalists’ morals are 
generally conspicuous by their absence,” my mind went back 
to the 2.45 o’clock Mass at St. John’s, Philadelphia, attended by 
a large number of men, many of them young, from newspaper 
offices—editors, reporters, artists, compositors, pressmen and 
so on—and I recalled that many of these went to Communion. 
Surely their morals were not conspicuous by their absence. The 
same article speaks of the “obscenity in oaths and stories” in the 
“city room” of newspaper offices. Now for ten years I was city 
editor and managing editor of one of the foremost daily papers 
in the country, and I am quite prepared to assert that our “city 
room” and other rooms under my control were as free from such 
horrors as the working rooms used by men in any other calling 
which brings large numbers together. In this respect it occurs 
to me that in journalism, as in any other pursuit, the rooms will 
be much what the controller is. “Like master, like man.” My 
experience as to the drunkenness amongst the men was much 
different from your contributor’s. I had no difficulty with my 
men on this score. 

This thought, too, occurs to me: how would it be possible to 
get out the immensely large papers of to-day if drunkenness were 
rampant amongst those charged with this hard and exacting 
work? 

Personally I feel that our young men will get neither help nor 
encouragement from the article under discussion. This is all 
the more to be regretted in view of the tremendous and still 
growing influence exercised by journals and journalists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 5. We 


Disturbers of Religious Worship 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the reports of the latest disturbances in the churches 
of New York City and the activities of the police in regard 
to the disturbers, no mention is made of the provisions of 
the Penal Law upon the subject. Magistrates have preferred 
to take the view that the offences were “breaches of the 
peace” and the offenders merely disorderly persons. 

But the Penal Law of the State of New York specifically 
recognizes a peculiar class of offences arising out of the 
wilful interference with the orderly conduct of religious 
worship. 

Thus section 1430 reads as follows: 

A person who wilfully and without authority breaks, de- 
faces or otherwise injures any house of religion or worship, 
or any part thereof, or any appurtenance thereto, or any 
book, furniture, ornament, musical instrument, article of sil- 
ver or plated ware, or other chattel kept therein for use in 
connection with religious worship, is guilty of felony. 


Sections 2071 and 2072 read as follows: 


A person who wilfully disturbs, interrupts or disquiets 
any assemblage of persons met for religious worship, by 
any of the acts enumerated in the next section, is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 


The following acts, or any of them constitute a 


disturbance of a religious meeting: 

1. Uttering any profane discourse, committing any rude 
or indecent act, or making any unnecessary noise, either 
within the place where such meeting is held or so near it, as 
to disturb the order or solemnity of the meeting. 

Subsections 2 and 3 relate to races and public performances 
too near churches, and to preventing people from going to 
church. The language given above has a timely application 
to the recent style of visitation of churches. 

New York. ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


One Road to Rome 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reading Father Richards’ life of his saintly father, Henry 
L. Richards, I have been reminded of an incident that was 
the leit-motif of his conversion. Teaching a class of boys in 
St. Peter’s Sunday School in the early fifties of the last 
century, he said to us: “Boys, the fact that first made me 
think of becoming a Catholic was this: I was pastor of a 
fashionable Episcopal church in Columbus, Ohio, and all my 
parishioners were rich or nearly so. Every day when I took 
a walk I passed a neighboring Catholic church and noticed 
that all those who attended it were poor. The words of Our 
Lord as given by St. Matthew came constantly to my mind: 
‘The poor you kave always with you.’ This made me reflect. 
I had no poor; the Catholic Church had them all, so I began 
to study and became a Catholic.” 

No wonder he was such a fine organizer of St. Vincent de 
Paul Societies in St. Peter's and St. Mary’s churches, and 
such a faithful catechist in old Jersey City, under those two 
exemplary priests Father John Kelly and Father Dominic 
Senez. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 
New York. 


Catholic Calendars and Cards 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some time ago you published an article regarding Catholic 
Easter cards, etc., which I read with pleasure, as I am deeply, 
but, so far, ineffectually, interested in that and kindred 
subjects. For several years I have been making unavail- 
ing efforts to induce the Catholic publishers in the United 
States to issue calendars and cards with quotations from 
Scripture and the Saints, as well as prose and poetical selec- 
tions from Catholic authors. I have been at pains to pre- 
sent to them what I considered attractive and seasonable 
selections, and although in every case the publishers have 
praised the work,’in no case would they undertake to offer 
it to the public, their excuse being that it would be a losing 
monetary proposition. In this I have been, and am, so cer- 
tain they are mistaken, that I have even offered to bear the 
expense of one year’s calendar in order to prove that my 
position was correct, viz.: that Catholics would gladly buy 
Catholic calendars if they were to be had. But my propo- 
sition was not-accepted. 

I finally addressed myself to two of the best publishing 
houses in that line in the country. Both of these expressed 
entire satisfaction with what was offered, but said the work 
to be profitable and successful should be handled by Catholic 
publishing houses. Consequently, for some time my efforts 
in this regard have been at a standstill. Nevertheless, I am 
not entirely discouraged. 

Let us unite in the good work, bishops, priests, publishers, 
laymen. And in the name of my fellow-workers I believe I 
can safely say that Catholic writers will be foremost in the 
initiation as well as in furthering the project on the road to 


success. M. E. MAnnrix. 





San Diego, Cal. 
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Memorial Day 


In 1868, when General John A. Logan was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
he issued an order assigning the 30th of May as the day 
for “strewing with flowers or otherwise decorating the 
graves of comrades who died in defence of their country,” 
and he did this “with the hope that it will be kept up 
from year to year.” General Logan’s desire has been 
fulfilled, for Memorial Day is now observed as a legal 
holiday in most States of the Union, though in the South 
it is not celebrated, as a rule, on May 30. 

The object of this national spring holiday is no less 
beautiful than useful. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori, sang the Roman poet. It is meet and fitting that 
the memory of those who have thus shown their country 
“the last full measure of devotion” should be honored 
every year on Decoration Day, and we who lay garlands 
on the graves of these heroes should recall at what a 
price were bought the blessings we now enjoy under the 
Stars and Stripes, and should thus be moved by gratitude 
to become better citizens of the Republic and truer lovers 
of our country. The practice of civic virtue in times of 
peace is as real a test of patriotism as is courage in battle 
when war is waging. 

Only yesterday the ranks of our valiant dead were 
augmented by those killed in battle at Vera Cruz. Our 
Flag had brave defenders there. That a large propor- 
tion of the slain, as has been repeatedly the case in our 
nation’s history, were adherents of the Ancient Church, 
is not at all surprising, for the faithful Catholic is, of 
course, the best patriot, for if he is true to God, he must 
be true to his country. When strewing blossoms over 
the sleeping dust of our departed warriors we must also 
breathe a prayer that their souls, by God’s infinite 
mercy, may enjoy forevermore refreshment, light and 


peace. 





An Italian P. E. Periodical 


Protestant Episcopalians are in the habit of saying that 
in their work among Italians they have no idea of mak- 
ing proselytes. They merely step in to help those who 
have dropped out of the Catholic Church. One may 
presume this to be the position of Dr. Greer, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York, and, therefore, may take 
it to be an act of charity to call his attention to the 
violation of that principle by some who cover themselves 
with the authority of his name. 

There is a petty monthly, La Croce, circulated to some 
extent among the Italians of New York. On its first 
page it claims to be “approved and recommended by the 
(sic) Bishop Greer of New York.” Its editor, Carmelo 
di Santo, B.D., is, it appears, one of Bishop Greer’s 
clergy. Its gospel contains two doctrines: Italians 
must be Americanized in their religion; and, the 
clergy must be married. Its April number contained 
an Easter address proclaiming the first, calling on 
all Italians in America to rise to the new life, by 
casting off the old superstition. Moreover, it is con- 
stantly insinuated that this apostasy is expected from 
them by the American people; that here all religions 
are the same; that there is “only one God in all the 
Churches.” How the conclusion is reached that Italians 
should become Episcopalians in not clear. The question 
is, however, does Bishop Greer stand officially for the 
premises? If he does, he should for himself and for his 
denomination repudiate openly the principle quoted above. 
If he does not, he should silence La Croce. 

To help on the conversion of Italians to an American 
religion, the same number pretends to. show that all 
Italians are not Roman Catholics, even in Italy. It 
might have attempted to prove this by enumerating the 
Waldensians, Methodists, and other Protestants there. 
But such a method would have grave disadvantages. It, 
therefore, tells how a religious procession was fired on 
and the priest and acolytes wounded. Evidently the as- 
sassins were not Roman Catholics. If La Croce wishes 
to claim them as Episcopalians it is welcome to them. 
It tells of two cases in which the people came to blows 
in quarrels over their places in Easter processions. Their 
conduct is not to be praised, but one cannot argue from 
it that they were not Roman Catholics. On the contrary, 
a Protestant preacher should naturally find in it evidence 
of their popish blindness. The same must be said of the 
last case quoted by La Croce, that of a mob in rebellion 
against their Archbishop because he tried to suppress 
certain local customs involving the use of pagan symbols. 
Supposing the insinuation to be true, does La Croce 
wish to claim people tainted with paganism as Christians 
after its own heart? One may well ask whether Bishop 
Greer “approves and recommends” such stuff. 

In support of the second doctrine, La Croce asserts 
the practically universal corruption of the Roman clergy 
from the Pope downward. To spread this odious 
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calumny it devotes a story in three columns, a dialogue 
in two, not to mention brief paragraphs. These cannot 
be reproduced in English. Here is a specimen from the 
dialogue put in the hands of men, women and children 
to be, as Mr. di Santo says in a circular, “the helpful ex- 
ponent of all that is the doctrine of our Church with the 
peculiar method of educating our Italians”: 

Tu sai niente perché vuoi saper niente. Quel che saprai é 
che un bel giorno vedrai tua figlia gonfia como un tamburo; 
ed allora il tuo Parrocchiano ti dira che é opera e virtt dello 
Spirito Santo. Hai capito? 

This is truly a “peculiar method of educating our 
Italians.” Is Bishop Greer aware that his name is used 
to cover such blasphemous abuse of the mystery of the 
Incarnation? It has been said that some Episcopalian 
clergymen are active in circulating the Menace and such 
like periodicals. We do not know how true this is; but 
we would be glad to believe that when Bishop Greer 
learns that his name is being used to give authority 
among Italians to a similar sheet, he will take steps to 
stop such a method of spreading a religion calling itself 
his, among Italians. 


Our Vice-President’s Socialism 


Like most other men, our Vice-President has fears 
and hates and loves. He has a special predilection for 
Socialism. So strong is his liking for it that, according 
to an excerpt from an address given in Washington, he 
stands ready to desert his political party, or any other 
party, as soon as the kind of Socialism that he loves 
comes into existence. His is a queer variety of Socialism 
though. It must accept a Church as its guide; it must 
recognize God, revere religion, cast aside the red flag, 
and honor the “Stars and Stripes.” 

But such conditions are destructive of popular Social- 
ism as it now exists. The present kind ignores the 
Church, despises religion, derides patriotism and the 
Flag too. The Church and popular Socialism are at 
opposite poles. The one insists on a higher life and 
looks beyond the horizon of this world to a Master 
Whose law alone can remedy evils; the other grovels on 
the earth for earthy purposes, denying both the Master 
and His law, insisting that remedy for ills comes not 
through the heart of man, but by a crude mechanical 
process which will leave the springs of virtue untouched. 
In view of this, the Vice-President might as well have 
said: “Lion, if you become a mouse I shall allow you in 
my parlor; tiger, if you become a harmless pussy I shall 
stroke your back gently.” The lion will never enter the 
parlor; the tiger will die with its back unstroked; the 
Vice-President will never become a Socialist. Yet he 
had a worthy thought to express when he spoke. What 
was it? A noble conception of Christian democracy, no 
doubt. The spirit of that is found in all its freshness 
and sweetness and vigor in the Catholic Church. “Come 


and see.” 





The Balkan Atrocities 


The long-expected report of the international com- 
mission appointed to investigate the atrocities perpetrated 
during the Balkan wars has been made public. The 
worst expectations of lovers of justice and mercy have 
been realized. Both wars were characterized by a 
ferocious cruelty that has scarcely been equalled in 
modern times. In the words of the commission, “there 
is no clause in international law applicable to land war 
and the treatment of the wounded which was not vio- 
lated to a greater or less degree.” 

Warriors went up and down the country, not so much 
with the purpose of defeating an enemy, as to satisfy a 
lust for his blood, and the blood of his family ; the blood 
of his babies included. Soldiers boast of brutal mas- 
sacres, ruin of young girls, loot, destruction of whole 
villages, much as a crude, wanton boy boasts of plucking 
the legs and wings from a hideous, defenceless insect. 
This is their idea of honorable war, a riot of man’s basest 
passions, and carnage too horrible for conception. 

The commission holds a letter from an officer of one 
army which reads, in part, as follows: 

I may say that Liouma no longer exists. There is nothing 
but corpses, dust and ashes. There are villages of 100, 150, 
200 houses where there is no longer a single man, literally not 
one. We collect them in bodies of forty to fifty and then we 


pierce them through with bayonets to the last man. Pillage 
is going on everywhere. 


Thus runs the pitiable tale which is a disgrace to 
Christianity and civilization alike. A sense of decency 
prevents further revelations and further comment. But 
would it not be well for our war lords, many of whom 
have never smelled powder nor heard the roar of a 
cannon, to ponder this report with the idea of awakening 
in their souls an appreciation of the awful responsibility 
they incur in giving clamorous voice to their desire for 
war? Peace is one of God’s sweetest gifts to a nation: 
war is one of a nation’s greatest hardships. 


Euthanasia is Rebellion 


About eighteen months ago a woman, impatient under 
an apparently incurable disease, set up a claim to have 
her sufferings ended by a painless death. She is now 
well; and one would have expected her to be ashamed of 
her weakness. Nevertheless, she sits in her cottage ad- 
dressing the world through the newspapers quite ponti- 
fically, or, rather oracularly, since her utterances have 
more of the cloudiness of the oracle than of the clearness 
of the pontiff. On her idea of the right of the indi- 
vidual to end his life rather than endure sufferings lead- 
ing to certain death she is quite settled. But she re- 
quires now the testimony of an assemblage of scientists 
to the hopelessness of the case, instead of that of one or 
two physicians with which she was contented formerly. 
As scientists do not gather in consultation without a very 
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handsome fee, she will probably change her mind on this 
condition when she falls ill again. 

Two things strike one in this case. The woman is a 
minister’s wife, and she has many supporters. Con- 
sidering them and connecting them with other things 
said daily in other circles, we are forced to conclude that 
the virtue of fortitude is losing men’s esteem. Yet it is 
a great virtue, one of those which distinguish essentially 
human suffering, inevitable in this world, from that of 
the brute, and makes it orderly, as rebellion makes it dis- 
orderly. One might have thought that a minister’s wife 
would have had sufficient religion to value Christian 
fortitude. The most indifferent Catholic has generally 
enough Christian fortitude to say: God’s holy will be 
done; and he does not need heroic sanctity to take his 
crucifix in hand and unite his sufferings to the sufferings 
of his Redeemer, and bear bravely and patiently and lov- 
ingly for his sins what that Divine Victim bore for his 
sake. Thus, his sufferings become impetratory, satis- 
factory and meritorious, which is better for him in every 
way than a death-dealing dose of opium. The saints 
understood this so well that far from seeking lawful 
relief, they longed and prayed for the increase of their 
pains. But that was real heroic sanctity. 

But to come to the point of right in the matter. Has 
one the right to end his life when he is tired of it? 
That depends entirely upon the force of the word “his.” 
If life were his possession, as are the products of his 
own industry, he might perhaps dispose of it as he 
pleased ; though even here one must note that even over 
such products man has not always an absolute right. But 
if “his” means no more than this: that life is God’s gift 
entrusted to him personally to use according to God’s 
law for his eternal salvation, until God who gave sees fit 
to take it away, then it is clear that man has no such 
power. “Trade till I come,” is God’s word to him: none 


can make that word void. 


A Diocesan Labor Commission 


America has frequently alluded to the will of our 
Holy Father in regard to labor organizations. Although 
the famous encyclical Singulari quadam was addressed 
directly to Germany, its principles are of general applica- 
tion. Where Catholic workingmen can not form their 
own labor unions and where* their membership in non- 
Catholic unions is tolerated by the Church, the Holy See 
desires that they should at the same time belong to organ- 
izations founded for Catholic social and economic in- 
struction. Suitable provision, at least, must in one way or 
another be made for this purpose. It has, therefore, been a 
pleasant task to record from time to time the various 
attempts to meet the needs which have arisen in our own 
country. The labor unions existing among us are at the 
best non-Christian. Catholics, therefore, who are not 
blind to the dangers of the times or deaf to thé appeals 


demand of the hour by organization, by lecture courses, 
by schools of social study, by social committees, and by 
the foundation of social institutions of every kind to 
afford our Catholic workingmen the specific Catholic in- 
struction necessary for their industrial life. The latest 
movement in this direction is the establishment of a 
diocesan commission in Pittsburgh, whose purpose is 
thus described by the Pittsburgh Observer: 

There has just recently been formed by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Canevin a new organization entitled the “Diocesan 
Commission of Labor and Kindred Subjects.” The main 


objects of the commission are to improve the spiritual and 
material condition of the workingman, to remove certain 


Sunday, and especially to carry out the spirit of the encycli- 
cals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X. Both of these 
popes have strongly insisted on the urgent necessity of clergy 
and laity trying to deal with the crying problems of the day. 
The policy adopted by the commission has already been 
formulated. First, it is intended to start in the different parts 
of the diocese short systematic readings and discussions on 
economic and social subjects. At the beginning these read- 
ings and discussions will be of a very practical and elemen- 
tary character, and stringently limited in duration. In this 
way it is hoped to build up among the Catholic workingmen 
a school of economic thought, which will bring about unity of 
ideas regarding the leading’ questions of the day and eventu- 
ally unity of action. 


Preparatory for this work a summer school course of. 
evening lectures is to be held during the month of July. 
The president of the commission, Rev. Joseph A. Dewe, 
of Duquesne University, is to deliver the lectures. The 
diocesan plan is to utilize the societies already in ex- 
istence as centres of social instruction, rather than to 
found a new society. It is hoped that collective action 
will thus gradually be made possible and the union of all 
forces be effected. The plan in itself is admirable, and 
may be suggestive likewise for other dioceses. Every- 
thing will necessarily depend upon its execution, upon 
the deeply Catholic spirit that animates it, and the Chris- 
tian charity with which it censures all excesses and undue 
demands, whether on the part of capital or of labor. 


Chaffing 


There was an ancient mariner who lived before the 
days scientific alienists began to answer long questions, 
and for that reason, among others, he was allowed to 
wander at large, to fix his glittering eye on his fellow- 
man rather than on bars and blank walls, and to tell to 
fascinated hearers his one story, not simply to babble it 
to himself. There is, too, a modern mariner who re- 
sembles his ancient brother in having one story. Other 
resemblances may be left to the proper authorities. One 
lack of resemblance there is. The ancient mariner told 
his one story and sought another victim; the modern 
mariner has one story and one perpetual victim. The 
species we are attempting to classify is the chaffer. 





of the Holy See are striving to answer the most urgent 





The chaffer’s haynts are the dinner-table, the board- 


abuses such as excessive and unnecessary hours of work on 
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ing-house, the school-yard on a dull day, the smoking 
room of the club, and other customary gathering places. 
When things are particularly dull, when people are tired 
of using their minds or have none to use, when con- 
versation is slack, when there are no rumors in the air, 
no scandals, no reported wars, when the tide of intel- 
lectual life has reached the lowest ebb, down to wide 
stretches of unfragrant ooze, then the chaffer begins to 
prowl and the chaff begins to fly, and the chaffed begins 
to wince. Where is the chaffer’s favorite hunting 
ground? It is found associated with some meek, in- 
offensive individual, whose powers of suffering are as 
long as a light year. Having chosen his victim and 
ascertained that he will not snap back, the chaffer brings 
out his well-threshed chaff, which will be some physical 
peculiarity of his meek prey, the place of his birth or 
residence, some happening of his past life, some ideal, 
quality, deficiency, or what not. 

The listeners have heard it all before, but they must 
resurrect the same old smile, galvanize it into a new 
lease of life, spread it wearily over tired muscles and 
hold it charitably there while the chaffer goes on. There 
are usually at hand one or two other sounding boxes 
who reecho the noise of the chief chaffer. The victim? 
He is the dull stone upon which they sharpen old and 
blunt witticisms. He may be out of sorts and more than 
usually sensitive; he cannot complain. It is his vocation 
to fill intellectual vacuums. He must be ground down to 
make a road on which the chaffer may ride his hobby with 
comfort. 

If there was only a little change, if the modern 
mariners would vary their story while keeping the same 
victim, why it would not-be so bad. There was once a 
target for the chaffer’s shafts, and for nearly fifteen years 
he felt himself pierced in the same identical spot. The 
spot, as might be conjectured, became sorhewhat tender. 
To the surprise of everybody, one day the target emitted 
a prolonged and deliberate howl. The participants had 
imagined that it was a fifteen years’ picnic to be shot on 
the same spot. At all events,.that particular archery 
practice was discontinued rather hurriedly, and the club 
has not met since. 

It is our belief that a special mansion in heaven is 
reserved for these victims of the modern gladiator, 
whereas the torturer and his grinning audience which 
wags its thumbs in approval of the torture, have reserved 
for them, we hope, at least, a death-bed repentance. Let 
us leave them to the patron saint of the chaffed, that 
good, old prophet we read of many years ago, who was 
being chaffed by a crowd of small boys, and saw his 
tormenters devoured by wild bears. 

“But wait,” you say, “hasn’t chaffing a curative value?” 
Yes, some, but the treatment is kept up too long, the fees 
are exorbitant. People sometimes prefer to die rather 
than to diet. “Ha,” you reply, “I believe you have been 
chaffed yourself!” Never mind about that, but isn’t it 
too bad that bears are so scarce? 





LITERATURE 


Spain’s Greatest Daughter 


Spain is celebrating this year with befitting splendor, an 
occasion memorable in her annals—the third centenary of 
the day on which his Holiness, Pope Paul IV, raised to the 
honors of the Church’s altars that privileged virgin, St. 
Teresa, of Avila. Properly enough two cities are vying with 
each other to lend special magnificence to the country-wide 
preparations. The Saint was born in Avila, famed in the 
story of Old Castile, and her precious relics are sacredly 
guarded in Alba de Formes, and it is in these two places, 
especially sanctified by her earthly presence, that the wisdom 
and holiness of Spain’s greatest daughter will be splendidly 
commemorated. 

Throughout the land pilgrimages are being organized tu 
visit the Saint’s tomb; wonderful plans are being made for 
religious and literary festivities to mark the tercentenary of 
the Reformer of the Carmelites. The beautiful letter sent 
by the Holy Father to the Minister General of the Discalced 
Carmelites, blessing the movement, had no little share in 
arousing this enthusiasm. 

I do not feel it to be at all necessary to let my pen linger 
over the reasons why /a Madre, as the inhabitants of Avila 
are wont affectionately to speak of the Saint, is deemed 
worthy of all the homage they pay her. To the Spaniard 
St. Teresa of Jesus is the finished and perfect type of the 
Spanish woman. Not in all our country’s records is there to 
be found a more glorious model than this extraordinary 
woman, in whom appear to be centred and united the noblest 
characteristics of the race. She lived in the most brilliant 
period of Spain’s history; one in which Spanish arms and 
literature, Spanish art and diplomacy, dominated the world. 
Yet this poor woman, this humble Carmelite nun was con- 
spicuous among all her contemporaries owing to her keen 
intelligence, her striking virtues, and her marvelous graces. 

Nor is it alone because of her transcendent holiness, that 
we revere her. In our literature, too, she holds a unique 
place among our great Castilian authors. There are some, 
perhaps, among these masters—Fray Luis de Leon, Fray 
Luis de Granada, Cervantes, Solis and such as they, who sur- 
pass her in refinement of style, in the exquisite art of their 
phrasing. But in spontaneity, in freshness, in sweetness, in 
charm not even these approach her. The writings of the 
author of “Las Fundaciones” and of “Las Moradas”’ are as 
full of the sparkle of Castile’s bright blue sky as they are 
impressed with the austere gravity of the Castilian nature. 
You will not find in the work of her pen artful playing with 
words, dry bits of erudition, studied conceits, or the kind of 
affectation that shows itself in phrases stolen from a foreign 
tongue. She writes from her very heart, and her language 
is the pure, familiar and simple speech of those with whom 
she lived. Her expressions, her figures, her sentences are 
such as the common folk about her used, and such as might 
be heard any day in the streets and by-ways, in the market 
place, in the inns, and wherever men congregated. St. 
Teresa, in her works, as Menendez y Pelayo has prettily 
put it, reminds us of an old Castilian mother of her age, 
sitting and chatting in the midst of her young kinsfolk before 
the open fire, in the kitchen of her little home, whilst the 
wool she is spinning passes through her fingers. 

But under the enchantment of her style’s simple natural- 
ness, what sublimity of concept, what profundity of doctrine, 
what marvelous development of thought can be discerned! 
Who has penetrated more deeply than she into the hidden 
things of God, and described in human language, the mysteries 
of His wonderful love? 
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Those psychologists, ancient and modern, who prate 
learnedly of the intellectual inferiority of woman, surely have 
never studied the countenance of the seraphic Madre, nor 
have they given a few hours to the meditative reading of her 
marvelous writings. ‘ 

As little do those know our Saint, who declaim against the 
dryness, the narrowness, the unenlightened darkness of 
Spanish mysticism. There is scarcely a line in the works of 
Teresa of Jesus which does not breathe joyousness, good 
humor, brightness and optimism. Virtue, with her, is an 
amiable and cheerful thing. Sad countenances and heavy 
hearts receive from her a sharp rebuke. “One must serve 
God,” she used to say, “with a light heart and a smiling face.” 
About the lips of Saint Teresa there is always playing the 
charm of that half-repressed humorous twitching that marks 
the person who says the cheerful word born of a merry heart. 

What wonder, then, that in Spain, St. Teresa should be the 
most popular, if one may use the word, of Saints; that her 
admirers and devotees should be legion; that in other 
European countries and among the peoples of the whole 
world her name should be uttered with veneration and loving 
homage! What wonder that in non-Catholic countries, more 
especially in England, the greatest minds find themselves 
irresistibly drawn to the wonderful Spanish Saint, who repre- 
sents so happy an association of the ideal with the real, so 
perfect a harmony between the divine and human, so admir- 
able a synthesis of the greatest spiritual gifts with the most 
attractive moral adornments! 

Though it is a bold thing to say, were all the glorious 
figures of Spain’s history to be blotted from her records, 
were her archives and museums and libraries to be destroyed 
utterly; were every vestige of our race’s best characteristics 
to be lost, yet if “Las Moradas” of St. Teresa, her picture and 
her life were alone preserved, men would have before their eyes 
a faithful sketch of heroic and glorious Spain, and might, 
with little effort, construct from these the story of the in- 
most life of our people. NorBerto Torca.. 


REVIEWS 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The Story of His Life. 
3y Mary TuHAcHER Hiccinson. With Portraits and Other 
Illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

Here is an interesting biography of one of the “Cambridge 
School's” lesser lights. Born in that town in 1823, as a boy 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson was “fond of visiting the 
ruins of the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, the burning of 
which made a great impression on his youthful mind, and 
which seems to have first aroused his love for religious 
tolerance.” He attended Harvard in its days of Spartan, 
though convivial, simplicity, for he chronicles in his care- 
fully kept diary that on one occasion, “Many of the class 
having become slightly boozy, made somewhat of a noise 
in prayers.” After much wavering, young Higginson decided 
to be a minister and became a preacher of the Clarke and 
Parker stamp, regarding “Christ as in the highest sense a 
natural character, divine as being in the highest sense 
human.” Throwing himself heart and soul into the Aboli- 
tionist movement he was for that reason forced to give up 
his pulpit in Newburyport, Mass., but was then called to the 
pastorate of the Worcester Free Church. While in that 
town he served on its school board, but eventually lost his place 
“for defending the right of a Roman Catholic pupil to use 
the version of Scripture approved by his parents.” 

When the war broke out the Rev. Mr. Higginson went to 
South Carolina and took command of the first regiment of 
Negro freedmen to be raised. He led his men to battle more 
than once seemingly without incurring any irregularity 











ex defectu lenitatis. After the war Colonel Higginson devoted 
himself to literature becoming a regular contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and an industrious producer of readable 
books. New England children of thirty years ago will re- 
member particularly his “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States.” Not long after the death of his first wife, Colonel 
Higginson married the author of the present biography and 
his domestic happiness was made complete by the arrival of 
his daughter Margaret, for he was very fond of children. 

A “Mugwump” in politics, Colonel Higginson ran for Con- 
gress but as even his dear colored people would not vote for 
a Democrat, though “the Irish-Americans,” as he gratefully 
acknowledges, stood by him well, he was defeated. Colonel 
Higginson during one of his journeys abroad met Cardinal 
Manning whom he considered “the very ideal of an ecclesi- 
astic.” He remarks: “I never felt more the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church than in seeing how it evolves its 
man and keeps the type.” Up to the very end Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s literary activity was so unremitting that when he 
died in 1911 his published writings were voluminous enough 
to fill a twenty-five page “bibliography” which Mrs. Higgin- 
son has compiled so conscientiously that every scrap of 
“copy” her husband produced seems to be mentioned. 


W. D. 





Peg O’ My Heart. By J. Harttey MANNers. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The play “Peg O’ My Heart,” that has had an eighty 
weeks run in New York, is beautiful as it reads, and we are 
informed by qualified judges, still better as it acts. It is 
fresh, humorous, clean, morally sound, and as far as it 
touches religion, has a Catholic appeal. The same may_not 
be said of the novel that the author has essayed to write 
around it. Like most novelizers of drama he has somewhat 
spoiled it in the padding, though his expansion of the comedy 
proper, pp. 129-359, is very well done. He traces back Frank 
O’Connell, Peg’s father, to an Irish village in the eighties 
and commits the treble anachronism of enrolling him in the 
“Young Ireland” party of ’48, and making him preach to his 
pastor the most abominable “eugenics” of our day and 
characterize the Irish peasants from the pages of Synge. He 
also implies that the Irish priests vigorously opposed the 
Land League, whereas it was their support that vitalized it; 
and he works in Horace Plunkett and various fads where 
they do not belong. He believes educated Irish Catholics all 
ignorant of the “little fine things of life,” and gives them a 
vulgar brogue, some of which was never heard on sea or 
land, except perhaps from foreign comedians, ¢.g., indade, 
kape, belave, slape. Irish folk may, indeed, keep little and 
believe much, and sometimes shleep, but though some still 
ate mate as Shakespeare did, they kape, belave and slape no 
more than he. 

But though Mr. Manners holds to O’Connell’s early here- 
sies, he makes his hero soon return to his boyhood faith and 
practice, convert his English wife, become as good a Catholic 
as a patriot, and bring up his daughter piously. The “After- 
word” is a noble utterance and very satisfying from an Irish 
and Catholic viewpoint. The author’s intentions, though 
vitiated occasionally by ill-digested modern fancies, are 
always good; hence we trust the aspiration he gave Peg, “I 
hope to go to Heaven like all good Catholics,” will yet be- 
come his own. M. K. 





Reptiles of the World. By RAymonp L. Ditmars. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $5.00. 

It is difficult to imagine any class of intelligent readers to 
whom this volume would not prove both useful and pleasurable 
in a high degree. The author is the curator of reptiles in the 
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New York Zoological Park. His eminent qualifications reveal 
themselves in a rare combination of accurate scientific know- 
ledge, long acquaintance with the habits of the living reptile, 
and marked literary excellence and taste. In the present work 
the four reptilian orders—the turtles, crocodiles, lizards and 
snakes—are treated in turn, a full classification of the genera 
and species of the order being first provided as a key, and this 
followed by a treatment of the typical forms of each genus, the 
appearance, character and habits of the various species being 
set before the reader with a clearness, accuracy and charm of 
style which is sustained through every page. The text is illus- 
trated with nearly two hundred photographs from life, includ- 
ing a frontispiece in color. 

It is among the snakes that the author confesses himself most 
at home, and certainly places the reader most deeply in his debt. 
Few human prejudices are more obstinate or less reasonable 
than the universal hatred of these lowly creatures. The un- 
fortunate snake that crosses the path of man, be its length six 
feet or as many inches, be its habits what they may, is doomed 
to death without hesitation or inquiry. Yet of the 111 species 
inhabiting the United States, only twenty-four are in any sense 
venomous, and only seventeen of these really dangerous to man. 
Considering that none of these last is very prolific, and that 
no North American snake ever attacks man unprovoked, this 
indiscriminate slaughter is irrational to say the least; while the 
unique value to man of many of the harmless species places such 
conduct in the category of simple folly. Most of our large and 
active snakes render a service to the farmer which is impossible 
to any other animal, by following mice, rats and moles into their 
burrows and consuming them by whole families; while many of 
the smaller species devour great numbers of insects, especially 
in the larva state. To save such animals from extinction is an 
economic service of incalculable value, and is well rendered by 
one who can write of reptiles, as does the author of this work, 
with a perfect understanding and sympathy which is at the same 
time free from anything like sentimental prejudice in their favor. 

The author's occasional assumptions of evolution as an estab- 
lished fact must, it is true, be taken with a generous grain of 
salt. That, within the limits of a single class or group, one 
species or even genus may develop from another, may be ad- 
mitted as a possibility; but to admit it as a fact, science itself 
demands sufficient evidence. Again, if evolution, even within 
such limits, means progress rather than degeneration, there 
should be good reason for pronouncing the last state to be better 
than the first in some essential particular; and who is to decide 
this question, or the standard of perfection which it supposes? 
Again, what can the very word “evolution” connote, beyond the 
unfolding into more explicit form of some power already present 
in the capacities of the primal type? If it means the entire 
acquisition of something originally wanting, “evolution” is simply 
a misnomer. The real question, however, is the question of 
evidence as to fact. It is easy enough for a man to sit down in 
his study and classify the order of turtles according to a certain 
scale of anatomical properties, from a pair of flippers and a pair 
of webbed feet to four feet with distinct toes. It is quite another 
matter to assume, without sufficient evidence in each case, that 
the various members of the order actually originated in that 
succession, and from each other. An omniscient Creator may 
quite as justly be presumed to have produced both the various 
species and their varied environments, in an order of time and 
by means of causes known only to Himself. This feature of 
the book, however, is neither so insistent nor so misleading as to 
forbid the hearty recommendation due to so excellent a work. 

W. H. McC. 





Penrod. By Bootn Tarkincton. New York: Doubleday, 


Page & Co. $1.25. 
However much opinions may differ as regards the Ameri- 








can child, there are no two questions about the Atherican boy 
being a wholly delightful and magnificent creature, and it 
is to such a one in Penrod Schofield that Booth Tarkington 
introduced us. Here is a rascal; but a glorious rascal. Full 
of boyish mischief, but without any tinge of boyish vicious- 
ness: with all a boy’s best characteristics, and a lovable boy’s 
heart. 

Penrod is always getting into mischief; and always being 
found out, and being invited into the woodshed by an irate 
parent. Those whackings! “still in vogue in some remaining 
citadels of the ancient simplfcities of the Republic.” Booth 
Tarkington is orthodox on the question of the rod! And we 
feel too, that Mr. Schofield is proud of this son of his who 
takes his lickings like a man. The many adventures of 
Penrod are so strenuous that it is difficult to rate any one 
above the others. But perhaps “Little Gentleman” is one 
that rolls the wasted years back, and makes us boys again. 
Chapter twenty-three is somewhat gruesome in parts. But 
we must not forget Fanchon. Fanchon, let it be observed, 
was not a boy, but a girl eminently superior, and at Penrod’s 
birthday party dance she undertook to teach a new step: 

Fanchon’s dance came from the Orient by a roundabout 
way; pausing in Spain, taking on a Gallic frankness in 
gallantry in Paris, combining with a relative from the South 

Seas in San Francisco, flavoring itself with a care-free, 

negroid abandon in New Orleans, and, accumulating too, 

something inexpressible from New Mexico and South 

America, it kept, throughout its travels, to the underworld, 

or to circles where nature is extremely frank and free, until 

at last it reached the dives of New York, when it immedi- 
ately broke out in what is called civilized society. 


Booth Tarkington’s pedigree of the modern dance is com- 
mended to the notice of the older male and female Fanchons. 





H. C. W. 
Die ersten Musterbilder echter Marienverehrung. Von 
Peter Voct, S.J. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $1.00. 
Lourdes im Lichte der Wahrheit. Vortrage von Atois 


Scuwykart, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $0.90. 

The work of Father Vogt is apologetic, devotional and ascetic. 
The writer has thoroughly absorbed all that is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures in reference to Our Lady, and makes plain its 
full significance. The book, therefore, should be of great value 
to Protestants as well as to Catholics. The statement is made 
by rationalistic writers, such as Harnack and his countless echoes 
in the popular literature of our day, that devotion to Mary is 
only a return of paganism, and that the first four or five cen- 
turies were free from at least this superstition. While showing 
that devotion to Our Lady neither usurps the place of the devo- 
tion due to Our Lord nor interferes with it, but heightens and 
perfects it, Father Vogt goes back to Scripture sources to prove 
that the most glorious models of veneration of Mary are pre- 
cisely to be found in the early Church and during the very life- 
time of the Mother of God. He begins by describing the honor 
given to Mary by the Most Blessed Trinity, then pictures the rev- 
erence for her with which the Holy Ghost inspired the Archangel 
Gabriel, Saint Elizabeth and Saint Joseph, the great models of 
devotion to Mary for all times. The filial love of Our Saviour 
for her is, of course, made central in importance. Special chap- 
ters are devoted to Saints Joachim and Ann, the shepherds, and 
the wise men, Simeon and Anna in the Temple, the bride and the 
bridegroom at Cana, Saint John, the first Christians and the 
Church itself, whose devotion to Mary has been uninterrupted 
through the centuries. 

The second book, which is divided into readings or instructions 
for the month of May, as is likewise the preceding volume, 
brings us directly to our time, showing that the arm of God is 
not shortened, and that His power now remains with the Church 
no less unmistakably than in the days of her divine establishment. 
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The narrative nature of a greater portion of the book helps to 
make it lighter reading than the preceding work which is more 
fundamental in its character. The same twofold purpose, how- 
ever, is kept in view: to answer the objections of modern 
rationalists and to enkindle the fervor of Catholics. By a de- 
tailed and scientific exposition of the wonderful happenings at 
Lourdes the author hopes to offer to Catholic readers the neces- 
sary defence against the attacks which have recently been made 
with renewed virulence by the Monist League of Germany and 
their host of followers and sympathizers. The volume, there- 
fore, presents a series of interesting instructions or lectures for 
the month of May or for sodality purposes. The objections of 
rationalistic scientists are triumphantly refuted and at the same 
time spiritual reflections particularly adapted for our time are 
offered for every day of the month. The most detailed con- 
sideration is given, though in a very popular way, to the appari- 
tions themselves. The two books, therefore, should be heartily 
welcomed by all who have at heart the devotion of her whose 


JH. 


heel is set upon the serpent’s head. 


The Scapular and Some Critics. By P. E. Macennis, O.C.C. 
Rome: Instituto Pio IX. 

Even destructive criticism has its uses; but it has a tendency 
to destroy too much; as happened when it essayed to doubt, ques- 
tion or deny everything outside matters of faith for which docu- 
mentary proof that would convince the most skeptical of modern 
juries is not forthcoming. One of the first of such matters to be 
assailed was the scapular, on the ground, which is undeniable, 
that there is not extant evidence which compels acceptance of 
the tradition that St. Simon Stock received it from the hands 
of the Blessed Virgin. The implication is, and it is used 
of much else than the scapular, that if you cannot produce 
written documents to support unaided a devotional practice, 
such a devotion was probably spurious in its origin. The 
argument is a fallacious one, and one of the best services 
Father Magennis has rendered in this masterly volume is to 
point out the weakness and danger of the fallacy. 

It is a tradition of the Carmelite Order, coming down from 
the thirteenth century and approved directly and indirectly 
by Bulls and privileges from the Apostolic See, that St. 
Simon Stock received the scapular from the hands of our 
Lady in 1251, with promises of salvation, under certain con- 
ditions, for the faithful who would wear it. Soon the wear- 
ing of it became general, and has so remained; and the 
Church has attached numerous privileges to the wearers 
down to our own day, when Pius X has so extended these 
privileges that even those who, having been enrolled in the 
scapular, find its wearing inconvenient, may enjoy them 
by substituting a medal. Henry VIII and his kind destroyed 
the Carmelite monasteries and libraries; and so cut off much 
of the written evidence that would be otherwise available. 
It should also be remembered that even if there was no 
destruction of documents, the written evidence requisite for 
modern facts is quite a different thing from that to be de- 
manded for facts that occurred before the invention of print- 
ing. The less there was printed, the more there was mem- 
orized, and oral tradition was more reliable when people had 
to carry libraries in their heads. 

Objections of a negative nature fail to account for the 
sudden growth of the scapular devotion in the thirteenth 
century and its unbroken continuity to our day, with miracu- 
lous attestations and papal approval. Directly and absolutely, 
one cannot prove a private revelation, whether to St. Simon 
Stock or Blessed Margaret Mary or Venerable Bernadette 
Soubirous; one can only appraise it by its effects; these and 
ecclesiastical approval will be sufficient vindication to Catho- 
lics of its genuineness and the holiness of the practices it 


originated. There is much on which learned critics might 





more profitably train their heavy guns than on the remote 
origins of holy traditions that have warmed the devotion of 
multitudes and injured none, This is the lesson of Father 
Magennis’s learned and dispassionate study of those traditions 
of his great order which have now become the treasured in- 
heritance of Christendom. M. K. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Longmans, Greene & Co. have in press “Teaching and Teacher,” 
a volume made up for the most part of the pedagogical papers 
the Rev. R. H. Tierney, S.J., has contributed to AMERICA. 
“Through the Anglican Sisterhood to Rome,” by A. H. Bennett, 
is another book the same publishers have in preparation. The 
work is largely concerned with the history of the Anglican Bene- 
dictine nuns of Walling Abbey, England, and gives an account 
of their conversion. Herder announces a new life of Gemma 
Galgani, the Tuscan mystic, written by Father Germanus, a 
Passionist. The ninth number of the “Catholic Library” is en- 
titled “Parish Life under Elizabeth,” a book by W. P. M. Ken- 
nedy. Lady Lovat’s recent biography of Sir Frederick Weld, 
an English Catholic “pioneer of empire,” is being highly praised 
by the secular reviews. “What Shall I Be,” a valuable little book 
on religious vocations by the Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J., is pub- 
lished this week by the America Press. Paper, $0.15; cloth, 
$0.30. 


Mary Antin’s “They Who Knock at Our Gates” (Houghton, 
$1.00) is a passionate plea for unrestricted immigration—par- 
ticularly for that of Russian Jews. If the Hebrews who come 
to us from the Czar’s dominions would only keep and practise 
the faith of their fathers, there is no reason why they should 
not make good American citizens. But if they are to become, 
after reaching our shores, shallow, bookish atheists like the 
author of this volume, they had best remain in Russia. 

We have received from St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
S. W., the first number of Catholic Missions (New Series). The 
English branch of the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith has thus started afresh under the editorship of Father 
Francis Ross, a mission magazine that of late years has been 
languishing. The publication is to be the organ practically of the 
Mill Hill Missionary Society. The May number contains an 
interesting illustrated article about the recent visit of the Uganda 
Chiefs to England and gives an account of the Missionary Ex- 
hibition held in London last March. America wishes long years 
of prosperity to the rejuvenated Catholic Missions. May it awake 
new interest in the Church’s apostolic activity! The subscription 
price is three shillings a year. 





“Introduction to Catholic Reading,” a little brochure just issued 
from the Le Conteulx Leader Press, Buffalo, by Rev. J. Haven 
Richards, S.J., will be of the greatest use to priests, teachers, 
librarians and to readers generally. In sixty-two pages it gives 
the title, author, publisher and price of considerably over a 
thousand volumes, classifying them according to subject and 
character: Doctrine and Instruction, Philosophy, Socialism and 
Social Reform, History, Lives of Saints, Biography, Essays, 
Travels, Poetry, and Fiction and Devotional Books arranged for 
both seniors and juveniles. It is not, of course, exhaustive— 
scarcely any list can be—but it includes nearly everything worth 
while in English Catholic literature. Among other excellent uses 
it provides an easy means of calling the attention of city li- 
brarians to Catholic books. 


“Treland at Lourdes, 1913” (Browne and Nolan, Dublin, one 
shilling) is the title of Rev. Thomas McGeoy’s little book 
about last year’s national pilgrimage. He gives an enthusi- 
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astic account of the journey, describes the miraculous cures 
of Grace Maloney, Patrick Casey and others, and tells how 
the pilgrims solemnly unveiled as a thank-offering to Our 
Lady a finely carved Irish Cross fifteen feet high. As twelve 
cars of Belgian pilgrims, besides numerous French, Italian 
and Spanish clients of Mary came to Lourdes at the same 
time the five cars of Irish travellers arrived, the shrine was 
crowded with worshipers, and Father McGeoy feelingly 
relates how “Irish day” threatened for a time to be quite 
Flemish. The author and the publishers should have made 
“Ireland at Lourdes, 1913” a more attractive book. 


“Give Us a Hearing!” is a trenchant reply by Bishop Schrembs, 
of Toledo, to the ‘calumnies and slanders levelled against the 
Church. The campaign of vilification which at present is carried 
on against her throughout the land was conducted with particular 
virulence and foulness of expression in the city of Toledo. In 
strong, uncompromising language the bishop answers, in four 
lectures, the breeders of civil dissensions, for whom no means 
are too base, no words too vile, no falsehoods too black to be- 
smirch the Church and her children. Scathing and well deserved 
likewise are his denunciations of those weak-kneed Catholics 
who are afraid openly to declare their rights. The slanders 
against the Church are summarized by him under four headings: 


1. The entire system of Catholic Faith, Morals and 
Practice is so essentially corrupt and immoral that it 
necessarily begets moral corruption and wickedness in 
its adherents. 

2. The Catholic clergy as a body is addicted to every 
form of immorality, because of the discipline of celibacy 
and the practice of the confessional, which are essentially 
and necessarily productive of immorality. 

3. Convents are breeding-places and veritable cesspools 
of every form of licentiousness and profligacy. 

4. The Catholic Church in America is a “foreign” in- 
stitution, yielding civil allegiance to a “foreign potentate” 
and therefore a menace to our free institutions. 


These charges indeed are so openly and absurdly false to the 
knowledge of every Catholic that it seems unnecessary to refute 
them, and Catholics have ordinarily held their peace in the ex- 
pectation that the natural fairness of the American character 
would resent them and Protestant denominations would repudiate 
the men who can sink low enough in the moral scale to make 
themselves purveyors of such filth and falsehood. Yet the propa- 
ganda continues as it was carried on against the Christians in the 
early Church, and the object is to promote a persecution which 
is already being actively conducted without any attempt at 
secrecy. We therefore hope that these timely lectures will be given 
the circulation which such literature demands at present. They 
are issued as a single pamphlet by the Toledo Catholic Record 
Publishing Co. Single copies, ten cents; 100 copies, $8.00. Post- 
age extra. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York : 
The Narrow Way. By Rev. Peter Geiermann. C.SS.R. 
Christian Press Association, New York : 
The Protestant Churches. Their Fourders, 
By Rev. James Luke Meagher, D.D. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York : 
Peg O’ My Heart. By J. Hartley Manners. $1.25. 
Gustavo Gili, Barcelona : 
La Ciencia de los Negocios. Por W. Pondray Warren. 5 ptas; Jesu 
Cristo, Meditado y contemplado todos los dias del ano. Por R. P. 
Dionisio Fierro Gasca. Tom. III. ptas 9; La Electricidad al alcance de 
todos. Por el Doctor L. Graetz. Un vol. ptas 5: Manual Practico de 
Farmacia. Por el Dr. P. E. Alessandri. Traducido de la _ edicion 
Italiana por el Dr. José Lopez Capdepén, Ptas 20; La Agricultura al 
alcance de todos. Por A. Jennepin y Ad. Herlem. Ptas 4. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Lourdes im Lichte der Wahrheit. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia : 
Lo, Michael! By Grace L. H. Lutz. 


$0.60. 


Histories and Developments. 


r 


Von Alois Schwenkart, S.J. $0.90. 


$1.25, 








Frederick Pustet, New York: 
Die ersten Musterbilder echter Marienverehrung. Von Peter Vogt, S.J. 
$1.00; Brevarium Romanum ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini 
Restitutum, S. Pii V. Pontificis Maximi Jussu Editum, Aliorumque Pon- 


tificum Cura Recognitum, Pii Papae X Auctoritate Reformatum. Volu- 

mina IV. $11.25; Conspectus pro Officio Divino juxta Novissimas 

Mutationes rite Persolvendo, Auctore Francisco Brehm Sac. $0.25. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago: 

The Elson Grammar School Reader. 4 Vols. $1.10; The Elson Pri- 


mary School Reader. 4 Vols. $1.62; Manual for the Elson Grammar 
School Reader. Vols, I-IV. $0.50 each; Manual Containing Course of 
Study Elson Third and Fourth Grade Readers. $0.50 each. 
Libraire Téqui, Pais: 

Jésus vivant dans le Prétre. 3 fr. 50; Le Pére Gratry. 
Vaudon. 3 fr. 50; Grandeurs et Devoirs de la Vie Religieuse. Par 
Mgr. I’Evéque de Nimes. 2 fr.; La Langue des Femmes. Par Mer. 
J. Tissier. 3 fr. 50; Dans la Chambre du Malade. Par Chanoine S. 
+ 8 fr. 50; Sauvons nos Ames! Par Abbé Charles Grimaud. 
2 fr. 


Par l’Abbé Jean 


University of California Press, Berkeley: 


Habit Interference in Sorting Cards. By Warner Brown. $0.50. 


EDUCATION 


A Plea for Christian Authors 


Have Catholic educators sold their birthright? The Chris- 
tian schools are responsible for modern civilization, yet the 
modern Christian school lives by the dictate of pagan influ- 
ences. One of the first truths a Catholic learns is his purpose 
in life. He learns from his catechism that he was created 
to serve God and save his immortal soul, and all his educa- 
tion must have that one aim in view: how can he best serve 
God and save his soul? Other ends there may be, but these 
are subsidiary. And so one man inclines toward the law, 
another becomes a physician, another enters commercial life, 
another feels called to the priesthood. But transcending 
these individual vocations to the different walks of life, there 
is a higher call to the service of God. 

When we pause to reflect upon the real purpose of educa- 
tion and to consider the methods employed in the past and 
the methods at present employed to attain that purpose, we 
find many inconsistencies, many fruitless and false methods 
which have been blindly followed through force of habit. 
We do not go to school to secure information, we could get 
that from encyclopedias at home or in the library. We go 
not merely to learn truths but to learn the mdnner of at- 
taining them; not merely to study but to learn how to study; 
not merely to gain knowledge but to learn the proper use 
of that knowledge. Even the pagan philosopher Seneca tells 
us, “not for school, but for life do we learn.” 

Life is but a preparation for an ultimate end. It is pre- 
cisely on this point that Christian education differs from 
secular education: the latter looks to this present life for the 
fulfillment of its purpose, the former to a nobler and higher 
life, the life to come. The one is materialistic in aim, the 
other spiritual. And in accordance with the ultimate purpose, 
the one restricts the education of man to a passing phase, 
the other leads him on to immortal life. Hence we have in 
most of our colleges certain courses of study intended to 
educate man to the fullness of his destiny. The study of the 
Latin and Greek classics was the bulwark of the defence of 
the early Christians against the pagans of the day and has 
been the very cornerstone of the humanities ever since the 
time of Petrarch. It is not only disciplinary to our intel- 
lectual powers but it is also cultural. It puts us in touch 
with the best that pagan civilization has produced in every 
field of human endeavor, and especially in that field which 
brings us as close to a knowledge of God as man of himself 
can attain, namely philosophy. 

We should not be surprised, then, to find the pagan 
classics in the classrooms of our colleges, for it is from them 
that the pupil can “acquire clearly and precisely the general 
and fundamental ideas to be found in all composition, in all 
discourses, contract the mental habits of the intellectual 
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worker, acquire logic, the principle of analysis and synthesis, 
the eager desire for truth and the method of discovering it, 
the discriminating nicety of language.” 

Yet we are surprised to find that in some parts of the 
country practically no college includes in its curriculum a 
Latin or Greek author who is also a Christian, as if we did 
not know full well that antiquity, the study of which is the 
foundation of the humanities, has not remained pagan to the 
end and that the most important phase of its history is 
marked precisely by the advent of Christianity, which has 
made the ancient society rise “out of the abyss of darkness 
unto the light of wisdom and of truth.” For if ancient 
history presents a fact worthy of attention, it is that. 

Where can this fact be better recognized than in the 
“Octavius” of Minucius Felix and the “Apologeticum” of 
Tertullian, which show us at close quarters the two civiliza- 
tions, the ancient and the new, that which is being born and 
that which is dying, that of the past and that of the future? 
Because of his fierceness of spirit and his fiery style, Tertul- 
lian perhaps can be approached only by pupils of more than 
ordinary ability, but Minucius Felix is accessible to all. 

From a literary point of view, modern scholars have always 
held the “Octavius” in very high esteem. To one it is “a 
little book of gold”; to another, “one of the masterpieces of 
Christian literature’; another calls it “a charming work,” 
which, with the “Tusculans,” approaches even the “Phaedrus” 
and seems illuminated with the “light of Greece”; still 
another, “the pearl of the apologetic literature of the last 
years of Marcus Aurelius.” 

It happens that this little dialogue, wherein Minucius Felix 
places a pagan and a Christian face to face, is a model of the 
purest classicism and has all of the qualities which have 
hitherto bestowed upon the pagan classics the exclusive 
privilege of entering the classrooms. In point of view of 
composition, regularity of plan, and logical exactness in the 
sequence of ideas, nothing more perfect is to be found in 
Latin literature. Hence it would be a good model for class- 
room imitation. Nor can any of the classics better inculcate 
that which the French call le sens de la los. 

There is ulso found in the “Octavius,” in a state accessible 
to young minds, all that general culture that our race inherits 
from the ancients and it is found there more completely, 
because there it is presented under its two aspects, the pagan 
and the Christian. What more instructive than this grand 
and moving spectacle of the two civilizations at close 
quarters, which shows us how the modern world has issued 
from the ancient world? 

It has been said, by way of objection, that our young people 
have not sufficient width of wing to follow in their lofty 
flights these eagles that the Christian writers are. Of course, 
these eagles soar sometimes to heights that we have difficulty 
in attaining, but are the pagan classics always attainable to 
our pupils and can everything that Plato or even Cicero has 
written be read in class? Such a writer as Minucius Felix, 
on the contrary, offers nothing which an ordinary pupil of 
freshman or sophomore grade can not easily grasp, even in the 
sublime description of the life of the Christians which forms 
the last part of his work. 

But, some one will say, the language of Minucius Felix is 
post-classic. Now the language of Minucius Felix is not far 
removed from the classic language and is easy, but it could 
not be “classic,” if “classic” is to mean Ciceronian, simply 
because Minucius Felix lived two and a half centuries after 
Cicero, no more than the language of Cardinal Newman and 
John Ruskin could be that of Blessed Thomas More. Is it 
any the less regular and excellent on that account? And yet 
teachers of English cite as models the writers of the nine- 
teenth century, and even our own contemporaries, side by 








side with Lord Bacon and the essayists of the Spectator. 
Why, then, are the Latins not treated in the same way? 
Have Cicero and his contemporaries had the exclusive privi- 
lege of writing Latin well? Did Latin, contrary to the law 
of all languages, cease in its development, or are we to 
recognize that evolution does not mean corruption and 
decay? Indeed, some would have us believe that Divine 
Providence seems to have created these pagans for the in- 
struction of the Christian youth. 

Yet even the pagans did not write alike and large volumes 
have been published on the particular syntax of Cicero, of 
Caesar, of Sallust, of Livy, as well as on that of the Christian 
writers, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and others. Any college 
professor of Latin well knows the difficulty the student has 
with the brachylogies of Livy and Tacitus and the archaisms 
of Plautus and Terence. The Latin of the early Christian 
writers, especially of Minucius Felix, does not differ from that 
of Cicero more than does that of Plautus or Tacitus. And 
yet these latter have a place in our curriculum, and rightly, 
though the Christian writers are excluded from our Christian 
schools! Why? 

I know that Minucius Felix loves archaisms, hellenisms, 
and poetical turns. Indeed, these are very useful in dating 
his language. But Sallust is as archaic as he is and Horace 
has more hellenisms. And as for the poetic color, nothing 
could be more in keeping with the setting of the opening 
scene of the “Octavius,” nor more natural to the discussion 
between the two friends. Besides, he is very often working 
with classic reminiscences, such as are found in good writers 
of every age. 

But if the pupil must study this later syntax after having 
tried to acquire a knowledge of Ciceronian syntax for several 
years, will not his young mind become confused? This is 
surely a big question, but it is easy of solution, if we con- 
sider wherein the study of Latin consists, what is actually 
its purpose and what our freshmen and sophomores know of 
the Latin called “classic.” It is almost universally acknowl- 
edged by teachers of long experience that our students do 
not learn to write Latin, but that they are taught merely to 
read it. We must, no doubt, begin by teaching classical 
syntax, but afterwards the study of a writer like Minucius 
Felix will be an excellent means of recalling to the students 
and strengthening in them this knowledge. For instance, in 
such and such a case, we tell them, Minucius Felix has put the 
accusative and the infinitive where Cicero would have used the 
subjunctive with quin. Confusion is not produced among 
those who know their syntax, nor among the others, because 
it existed there already. 

Scholars acknowledge that the “Octavius” is of the number 
of those writings which a cultivated mind should have read. 
But who, I ask, has actually read it. A theologian here and 
there, a professor of Church History, and perhaps two or 
three more. No one else. How can the young people ever 
know the Christian literature, if they are not at some time 
or other initiated into it? It is the same with Tertullian, St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, and the rest as with Minucius Felix: 
they are ignored, if indeed they are not scorned as barbaric. How 
often, too often in fact, do we find such a state of affairs, 
not only in non-Catholic colleges, but even in our own Cath- 
olic colleges! 

As Cardinal Mercier has well said, and his words are in 
close harmony with the opinions of Pius IX and Leo XIII, 
“It is necessary that the professor give himself as much to 
the labor of making the Christian classics esteemed as of 
making the pagan classics appreciated, without which there 
is attained a result opposite to the purpose which is in- 
tended.” HeErsert FRANCIS WRIGHT, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
More about Prohibition 


In Congress the other day a bill was proposed, short and 
to the point, enacting that, should any one, travelling abroad, 
interfere in any way with the action of a foreign govern- 
ment, he was to suffer fine, or imprisonment, or both, on his 
return to this country. How many such bills are introduced 
every session to die in a committee room, only the initiated 
knows; but it is safe to say they are numbered by thousands. 
Indeed, not the least of the errors of the day is to think that 
everything wrong is to be cured by legislation. One needs 
not great perspicacity to divine the motive of the bill just 
mentioned. It was aimed, in earnest or in joke, at one in- 
dividual apparently; and to catch that individual its intro- 
ducer proposed to bind the whole nation. Such a method is, 
of course, very easy. It commends itself as vigorous to those 
that love to contemplate and speak of “drastic remedies.” 
Perhaps those who would use it never stop to ask them- 
selves: is it just? Yet this is the first thing to be considered 
in every law, and if a law is unjust, no utility can justify it. 
Here is a principle of the highest moment, almost univer- 
sally ignored. In fact one might almost say that the Jesuits 
are nearly the only ones to-day who do not hold that the end 
justifies the means absolutely and without qualification. A 
father finds fruit or flowers missing, and makes a universal 
law: the children must keep out of the garden. The children 
—we speak of times when families were numerous: if the 
children be but one or two the case is changed—feel that 
the order is unjust. No attempt has been made to fix the 
guilt, to determine whether there has been any cooperation. 
The fruit and flowers must be protected; and to do so six, 
or seven who never touched them directly or indirectly are 
barred out. 

In approaching the temperance question the first thing to 
determine is whether it calls for legislation at all. We 
showed a fortnight ago that it does; but we pointed out too, 
that such legislation should provide first of all, for the due 
punishment of those who violate public order, either by 
getting drunk themselves, or by cooperating in the drunken- 
ness of others. After such legislation, punitive and deterrent, 
will come reasonable preventive legislation. We say reason- 
able, because excessive preventive legislation defeats itself. 
Some time ago an order was issued introducing absolute pro- 
hibition into the navy. We notice now a new order by which 
the last boat from shore is to leave for the ship at one o’clock 
in the morning, instead of eleven. If officers and men were 
practically all drunkards, prohibition might be a just remedy; 
but then it should not be nullified by extending for two hours 
the time during which men on leave may plunge into all the 
vice of the city during the hours of its greatest activity. On 
the other hand, for young men to be in bed, or, aboard ship, 
in their hammocks, at a reasonable hour is a universal good. 
Hence, an order requiring the lower deck and the gun room 
to be in the ship even before eleven, would be just and 
reasonable, and more efficacious in the way of temperance 
than stopping grog, or emptying out the wardroom pantry. 

Instead, however, of reasonable legislation, “drastic 
methods” are threatening us in obedience to the clamors of 
a number of fanatics. State prohibition is bad enough; and 
we would like to know how the Supreme Court of the United 
States views it under the fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution. Not only is it violation of personal liberty, but it 
may have serious economic results. Take, for instance, the 
case of California where a combination of prohibitionists is 
agitating for a most extravagant law. Wine making is one 
of the chief industries of the State. Wine is a gift of God 
to man. California is not notable for its intemperance, and 





of the intemperate there, how many get drunk on native 
wine? Yet if the agitators have their way every wine grower 
will be bankrupt and hundreds of thousands will be deprived 
of their right to enjoy God’s gift, a right they have never 
abused. The same may be said in due proportion of the 
great breweries. One can get drunk on beer, and some do 
get drunk on it; but their number bears an insignificant pro- 
portion to the immense number who derive from it comfort 
and refreshment, and to whom prohibition would be a gross 
injustice. As to the economic results of the closing of the 
great breweries of Milwaukee, St. Louis and other places, 
it is not pleasant even to contemplate them. But now there 
is talk of national prohibition. Should a town or a county 
go absolutely dry, one may move to another. It would be 
inconvenient to do so, but in many cases it would not be 
impossible. Should a State go dry, the difficulty would be 
increased immensely. With the whole country dry it would 
be hard to imagine a more unjust and intolerable condition. 
To please a coterie, to protect, if you will, a minority of 
worthless drunkards who need exemplary punishment, a vast 
number of respectable citizens are to be deprived of their 
freedom. 

We have sufficient confidence in the wisdom of Congress 
to believe that it will not impose lightly so intolerable a 
yoke. Still it will not do to trust to this alone. When the 


enemy is active, one must prepare to meet the attack. 
. MW. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


At Bamberg in Bavaria a scantily clad anarchist rushed 
into the Church of Saint Martin, brushed aside the priest who 
at that moment was preaching to a crowded congregation, 
and shouted at the people anarchistic doctrines and denuncia- 
tions of royalty. At first he was thought to be insane, but 
when captured was found to be fully responsible for his 
action. The wave of radicalism which we are witnessing in our 
own country has spread over the entire world. Socialists, 
anarchists and radicals of every type, while fighting against 
one another, are all integral parts of the one great revolution- 
ary movement which is gathering strength to sweep away 
every trace of Christian civilization, if that be possible. 
Countless individuals who are lending their support to this 
propaganda do not mean to proceed so far, but they are help- 
ing to give impetus to a movement which they will not be 
able to stay. The Catholic Church will be made the centre 
of attack. 





Terming the American woman the “transatlantic remedy” 
for the “shy man,” the London Times recently paid her the 
following tribute: 


He knows that, to-night or to-morrow night, when he mur- 
murs, “How do you do?” to her who has been allotted to 
him to take down to dinner, he may receive the same again, 
with the added clause “Pleased to meet you” in an accent 
that he has learnt to love. Then he knows that his trials 
are over for one evening at least. Before the first flight of 
stairs has been negotiated, the cares of conversation will 
have been lifted from his shoulders. He does not care if 
she, too, diagnoses his condition. She will not mind, her 
eyes will be kind and her resolution indomitable. She will 
make him talk, if it be humanly possible; any way, she 
will make him listen. At first the shy man will probably 
confine himself to the latter, not having yet accustomed 
himself to the changed atmosphere. But while listening his 
mind will be at rest and he will be entertained. He will be 
listening to a member of the most observant and humorous 
race in the world, giving her views on a variety of subjects, 
with a wealth of metaphor and originality of phrase and a 
verbal ingenuity that will leave him lost in admiration. He 

’ knows that such a monologue niight weary that invaluable 
person, the super-small-talker, to whom volubility is as 
natural as silence to himself. But for his malady it is the 
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perfect cure. He will hear how every corner of the civilized 
world appears to the natural humorist, and he will be in- 
itiated into all the subtleties of New York society. “And 
presently he will respond. After a somewhat shaky start, 
he will settle down to a conversational readiness, resource, 
and brilliance that will astonish himself. He will reveal him- 
self, his work and his life in a wholly unprecedented manner. 
He will feel that his intelligence is being appreciated. For 
once he will have exorcized the demon that possesses him. 
For one moment he even dares to hope that his cure is 
permanent. Whether that be so or not, he knows that for 
once he is enjoying a dinner-party. When the time comes 
to say good-night he will be asked to “Come round and see 
us at our hotel.” “If you come to New York next fall, you 
must look us up surely.” Then he will feel for once that he 
has been a success, and he will say good-night to his hostess 
feeling almost grateful to her for having asked him. 

It is in the Americdn invasion then that the most effective 
cure for British shyness lies. Speech is silver, as all the 
world knows, and silence is golden. But the American 
woman's striking gifts as a converser and her still more re- 
markable talent for listening are charms which even the 
shyest of Englishmen can, as a rule, successfully resist unless 
their possessor also happens to be an heiress. 


In Manhattan cheap theatres are crowded many times a day 
and numerous churches are empty all the Sundays of the year. 
Just at present about $12,000,000 worth of church property, scat- 
tered from Twentieth to One Hundred and Eighth streets, is for 
There was once another nation whose people cried “panem 
ct circenses,” and nothing more.. That nation exists no longer. 
The lesson is so clear that he who runs may read it. 


sale. 





At one time our Vice-President’s patriotism was considered 


unimpeachable. But something has gone wrong of late, for 


he does not hesitate to declare: 


There is this thing wrong in many of the churches that, be- 
cause Church and State are separate and the State makes 
the schools, the Church feels itself absolved from any duty 
in the direction of education of youth. The State is per- 
mitted to mold children from the age of six up through the 
time when they are going through colleges, where many of 
the professors are agnostics and atheists. But now the 
Church is awakening to the fact that children should be 
reared in the way of Christian faith from the nursery up- 
ward. I believe that there is in this country to-day a great 
spiritual awakening, and the Church is beginning to see that 
it has turned over entirely too many of its functions to the 
State. 

These words lay Mr. Marshall open to the grave and horrible 
suspicion that he “owes allegiance to a foreign potentate.” 
Maybe he has become a Jesuit. Jesuits control the “lodges”; 
they are in the cabinet, and now it looks as if the Vice-President 
has fallen a victim to their wiles. One more acquisition, and then 
the country will be ruined. But he will surely hold out; the na- 


tion needs him, its savior. 


Catholics and Episcopalians of every shade of opinion will be 
interested in this account of a service which took place recently 
in an Episcopal church of Brooklyn: 


St. Joseph's altar and the life-size statue of Bishop Isaac 
Lee Nicholson, latest of the many acquisitions of St. Paul’s, 
which is at Clinton and Carroll streets, will be blessed. 

St. Joseph’s altar is a beautiful marble and wood structure. 
The marble is variegated and was assembled from twelve 
different cities. It stands clear of the reredos, which is of 
elaborately carved woodwork, richly gilded and embellished 
in colors. A large marble statue of St. Joseph occupies the 
centre niche, with marble statues of St. Ann and St. Joseph 
of Arimathea on either side. A lower range of canopies con- 
tains eight Anglican saints and worthies, including Bishop 
Seabury, the first American bishop. 

The statue of Bishop Nicholson is of marble, beautifully 
carved, and shows the bishop in full vestments of his office. 
It is a thank offering of the rector for his recovery from a 
recent serious illness. The statue stands in a niche to the 








right of the St. Francis altar, and beside it in the wall is a 
memorial tablet which reads: “Isaac Lee Nicholson, Bishop 
and Doctor, Prince of the Catholic Church and Benefactor 
of this Parish. A thank offering from the rector of St. Paul, 
Andrew Chalmers Wilson. Of your Charity say a prayer 
and light a candle to his memory.” 

When Bishop Burgess has blessed these two additions to 
St. Paul’s spiritual adornments the church will have five 
altars, four shrines and three chapels. They are: the Mor- 
tuary Chapel, the Lady Chapel and St. Joseph’s Chapel; the 
high altar in the chancel, the altar in the Mortuary Chapel 
at the rear of the edifice, the altar in the Lady Chapel, St. 
Francis’ altar and that in St. Joseph’s Chapel. Then there 
are the shrines, that to the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
three shrines at the feet of St. Paul, St. Peter and Bishop 
Nicholson. 


This reads like the composition of a little boy whose head is 
filled with incongruous odds and ends. Some may mistake it for 
a part of a story from the Arabian Nights. It is neither. It is 
a description of an actual scene. If comment were allowed, a 
desire might be expressed that room be left in her husband's 
niche for Mrs. Isaac Lee Nicholson, “Bishopess and Doctress, 
Princess of the Catholic Church and Benefactress of this parish!” 
The curtain could then be rung down: the comedy would be com- 
plete. Risum teneatis, amici? 

In a recent speech Mr. Chester S. Lord, for many years man- 
aging editor of the New York Sun said: 

Moreover, the honest editor is needed just now as perhaps 
never before. Things are not going exactly right in free 
America. There are indications of mental and moral de- 
moralization. Very many persons think that the dancing of 
the day verges on the immoral; that our wives and daugh- 
ters are dressing in immodest fashion; that our churches 
are indifferent, and are less influential, and that the clergy is . 
wavering with indecision; that certain vice conditions are 
increasing; that divorce is becoming frequent; that our 
literature has become cheapened and our fiction devoted 
largely to the everlasting sex question; that in our theatres 
plays that appeal to the intellect no longer attract, since the 
people seek the moving picture shows and exhibitions of 
dancing that appeal to the vision, and they flock to the sex 
plays where they can observe the details leading up to vice, 
presented with all their allurement and suggestion. They 
seek to be amused rather than be instructed. 


The picture is true enough, and editors are in part responsible 
for present conditions. They, too, have played to the passions 
of the individual and the mob, enriching their papers at the cost 
of the souls of men, a nation’s most valuable possession. 


Former students of Georgetown University and of Holy Cross 
College, his religious brethren, and a wide circle of friends will 
feel keenly the loss of Father Jerome Daugherty, S.J., who died 
on May 24 at St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York, after an opera- 
tion for cancer. Born in Baltimore in 1849, he attended Loyola 
College and entered the Society in 1865. After making the 
usual studies, in the course of which he taught some years at 
Boston College, Father Daugherty began to occupy posts of 
far-reaching influence and high responsibility. For a dozen years 
or more he was closely connected with Georgetown as minister, 
prefect of studies or rector. He taught, too, at Georgetown, 
Woodstock and New York, he was minister at Holy Cross Col- 
lege, and was for a time his provincial’s secretary. During 
later years Father Daugherty was the well beloved spiritual 
director of the Woodstock students of philosophy and theology 
and the last few years of his life he passed doing parish work 
at the Church of the Gesu, Philadelphia. Father Daugherty was 
a fine type of the old Maryland Jesuit. Widely read, of broad 
sympathies, of unusual conversational of a genial, 
winning disposition, a zealous priest and a finished gentleman, 
he exerted a strong influence for good over all he came in con- 
tact with, especially over young men. His sympathetic interest 
hosts of friends and he never lost them. 


powers, 


in others won him 











